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Peace And Friendship In Freedom 


PROBLEMS AT HOME AND ABROAD INSEPARABLE 


By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 


Delivered over Television and Radio, 


OOD EVENING fellow Americans: I leave, in just a 
few minutes, on a three-week journey halfway around 
the world. During this mission of peace and goodwill, 

I hope to promote a better understanding of America and to 
learn more of our friends abroad. 

In every country I hope to make widely known America’s 
deepest desire: a world in which all nations may prosper in 
freedom, justice and peace, unmolested and unafraid. 

I shall try to convey to everyone our earnestness in striving 
to reduce the tensions dividing mankind—an effort first 
requiring, as indeed Mr. Khrushchev agrees, the beginning of 
mutual disarmament. Of course, I shall stress that the first 
requirement for mutual disarmament is mutual verification. 

Then I hope to make this truth clear—that, on all this earth, 
not anywhere does our nation seek territory, selfish gain or 
unfair advantage for itself. 1 hope all can understand that 
beyond her shores, as at home, America aspires only to promote 
human happiness, justly achieved. 

We in America know that for many decades our nation has 
practiced and proclaimed these convictions and purposes. But 
this is not enough. For years doubts about us have been skill- 
fully nurtured in foreign lands by those who oppose America’s 
ideals. 

Our country has been unjustly described as one pursuing 
only materialistic goals; as building a culture whose hallmarks 
are gadgets and shallow pleasures; as prizing wealth above 
ideals, machines above spirit, leisure above learning, and war 
above peace. 

Actually, as our founding document proclaims, the core 
of our nation is belief in a Creator who has endowed all 
men with inalienable rights, including life, liberty and the 
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pursuit of happiness. In that belief is our country’s true hall- 
mark, a faith that permeates every aspect of our political, 
social and family life. This truth, too, 1 hope to emphasize 
abroad. 

Of course, as all the world knows, at times, and in some 
respects, we have fallen short of the high ideals held up for us 
by our founding fathers. We realize that we are still far from 
achieving a perfect society. But here is one of the glories of 
America: she never ceases her striving toward this shining 
goal. 

And in this striving, we know we still can learn much from 
other cultures. From the ideals and achievements of others, we 
can gain new inspiration. We do not forget that, in the eyes of 
millions in older lands, our America is still young; indeed, in 
some respects, is still on trial. 

So I earnestly make this suggestion, as I start this journey 
tonight, that you, and those close to you, join with me in a 
renewed dedication to our moral and spiritual convictions, and 
in that light re-examine our own record, including our short- 
comings. May this examination inspire each of us so to think 
and so to act, as to hasten our progress towards the goals our 
fathers established, which have made America an instrument 
for good. In this rededication we shall replenish the true source 
of America’s strength, her faith; and, flowing from it, her love 
of liberty, her devotion to justice. 

So believing, we look on our nation’s great wealth as more 
than a hard-earned resource to be used only for our own 
material good. We believe that it should also serve the common 
good, abroad as well as at home. This is not sheer altruism. 
If we can truly cooperate with other nations, especially our 
friends of the free world, we can, first defeat the evils of 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


hunger, privation and disease that throughout the ages have 
plagued mankind. 

Thus we can develop a healthier, more prosperous world, 
and in the process develop greater prosperity for ourselves. 
Even more than this, we can help reduce the world tensions 
that are the powder kegs of disaster. 

This is why, for more than a decade, America has engaged 
in cooperative programs with other nations, programs that, 
in many ways, concern the areas that I set forth to visit tonight. 
Our part of this effort is our own “mutual security program.” 
Abroad, it is supplemented and its effects many times multi- 
plied by programs of all the countries associated with us in this 
work. 

Thus we provide a peaceful barrier, erected by freedom, 
to the continuous probings of predatory force. Our mutual 
undertakings support those who strive to forestall aggression, 
subversion and penetration. It helps steady the struggling 
economies of free nations new and old. It helps build strength 
and hope, preventing collapse and despair. In a world sorely 
troubled by an atheistic imperialism, it is a strong instrument 
of hope and of encouragement to others who are eager, with 
us, to do their part in sustaining the human spirit and human 
progress. 

So we see that our nation’s security, economic health and 
hope for peace demand of all of us a continuing support of 
these cooperative efforts, initiated a dozen years ago. Of the 
amounts we devote to our own security and to peace, none 
yields a more beneficial return than the dollars we apply to 
the mutual efforts of the free world. 

Here at home, we are fortunate in having an economy so 
richly productive as to sustain a most powerful defense without 
impairment of human values. Without this military strength 
our efforts to provide a shield for freedom and to preserve 
and strengthen peace would be futile. We are determined 
that in quality and power this force shall forever be kept 
adequate for our security needs until the conference table can 
replace the battlefield as the arbiter of world affairs. 


This kind of defense is costly and burdensome, as indeed 
are many other essential Federal programs. For example, the 
annual interest alone, on our Federal debt, is now more than 
$9,000,000,000 a year, a sum in dollars equal to the entire 
Federal budget of 1940. We must, then, for our security and 
our prosperity, keep our economy vigorous and expanding. 
We can keep it so, but only if we meet wisely and responsibly 
the economic problems that confront us. To mention a few, 
there are inflation, public spending, taxation, production costs 
and foreign trade, agriculture, and labor-management relations. 

Of these problems, one cries out for immediate solution. 
I refer to the labor-management dispute that is still unresolved 
in the steel industry. 


This, I am sure, is clear to us all: the success of all our 
efforts to build and sustain the peace depends not only upon 
our spiritual and military strength, but also upon the health 
of our economy. Among sovereign nations progress toward 
a just peace can be achieved only through international co- 
operation. Likewise, economic strength, in this nation of free 
citizens, requires cooperation among us all. We cannot, any of 
us, indulge our own desires, our own demands, our own emo- 
tions, to the extent of working hardship throughout the 
country. 

“Responsible citizenship” in a free country means what it 
says. Ir means conducting one’s self responsibly in the interest 
of others, as well as self. America will not—indeed, it cannot 
—tolerate for long the crippling of the entire economy as the 
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result of labor-management disputes in any one basic industry 
or any group of industries. 

Among our free people there is no one man, no one group, 
no one industry, no one interest that measu.es in importance 
to America. 

So, my friends, the choice is up to free American employers 
and American employes. Voluntarily, in the spirit of free col- 
lective bargaining, they will act responsibly; or else, in due 
course their countrymen will see to it that they do act 
responsibly. It is up to labor and management, in these dis- 
putes, to adjust responsibly and equitably their differences. 

The nation is determined to preserve free enterprise, includ- 
ing free collective bargaining. If we are to do this, labor and 
management alike must see to it, in every dispute and settle- 
ment, that the public interest is as carefully protected as the 
interests of stockholders and of employes. The public will 
not stand for less. 

Tonight, despite months of effort, labor and management 
in the steel industry are still in disagreement. As I leave 
tonight, America still faces the possibility of a renewed steel 
crisis, beginning a few weeks hence. 


Day after day, throughout the economy, uncertainty, in- 
decision and hesitation are growing as a result of this con- 
tinuing controversy. Now, negotiations have just been resumed. 
The exact methods the parties agree upon to advance these 
negotiations are of relatively little importance to the American 
people. The leaders of both segments must realize that the 
achievement of a voluntary settlement fair to all is critically 
important to the entire nation. Indeed, it is so important that 
I am instructing the director of the Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service to do all that he can to keep the parties nego- 
tiating on an around-the-clock basis. 


America needs a settlement. Now. 


During these next three weeks, while I am talking of 
peace and of mutual cooperation with our friends abroad, the 
subject of America’s spiritual and economic strength is bound 
to come up often and importantly. What great news it would 
be if, during the course of this journey, I should receive word 
of a settlement of this steel controversy that is fair to the 
workers, fair to management, and above all fair to the 
American people. 


One last thought. We have heard much of the phrase, 
“peace and friendship.” This phrase, in expressing the as- 
piration of America, is not complete. We should say instead, 
“peace and friendship, in freedom.” This, I think, is America’s 
real message to the world. 


Now, my friends, I set forth as your agent to extend once 
again to millions of people across the seas assurances of 
America’s sincere friendship. I know you wish me well. 
Indeed, I wish you well in making your influence felt, in- 
dividually and collectively, in solving, properly, our pressing 
problems here at home. For let us remember, these two efforts 
—the one abroad and the one at home—actually are one and 
inseparable. 


Working cooperatively together, here at home, rather than 
wasting our effort and substance in bitter economic and politi- 
cal strife, we in America will become ever a stronger force 
on the side of good in the world. 

And, as we, through our cooperative efforts abroad, strength- 
en human understanding and goodwill throughout the world, 
we bring ever closer the day of lasting peace. 

May the Almighty inspire us all, in these efforts, to do our 
best. 

Good night, and, for three weeks, good-by. 
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VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Key To Tensions In Europe 


WHAT CHANCE FOR SUCCESS? 
By JAMES P. WARBURG, New York City, Author and Lecturer 


Delivered to a Community Forum on “The Shape of Survival,” Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, November 9, 1959 


I. 
RECENT CHANGES IN THE WEST EUROPEAN SCENE 
EFORE taking up the question of what to do about 
Berlin and the problem of a partitioned Germany, it 
may be useful to have a look at the recently changed 
European context within which these matters must be viewed. 

Within the past eighteen months important developments 
have occurred on the European scene. 

Western Europe as a whole has emerged from economic 
dependence upon the United States. It has become so pros- 
perous that, instead of Europeans worrying about the dollar 
shortage and looking across the Atlantic for aid, the United 
States is now worrying about gold being drained from its 
reserves and insisting that Europe lift its restrictions against 
dollar imports and assume a larger part of the burden of 
supplying economic assistance to the so-called underdeveloped 
nations. 

In addition, because of the Soviet Union's remarkable 
progress in missile development, Europe no longer looks with 
complete confidence upon the United States as its military 
protector. 

These two factors tend to make the European countries 
more independent in the formulation of their policies than 
they have been since World War II. 

Inner Six and Outer Seven 

Within Western Europe, the trend toward integration, 
which was so strong a few years ago when Western Europe 
was in deep economic trouble, has been reversed by a new 
wave of nationalism, especially in France. The idea of estab- 
lishing an all-European customs union and a single mass- 
market has been all but submerged in a dangerous division 
between the so-called Inner Six and Outer Seven. 

France, Germany, Holland, Belgium, Luxembourg and 
Italy—the Inner Six—originally set out toward a goal of 
economic integration explicitly designed to lead toward 
political unification under some form of supranational gov- 
ernmental machinery. It was precisely this avowed political 
aim which, more than anything else, caused the British to 
remain aloof from the original Schuman Plan for establishing 
an all-European Coal and Steel Community. When the British 
declined to join, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Portugal and 
Switzerland likewise abstained. 

In due course, the Inner Six followed their original step 
toward integration by adopting the Euratom agreement and 
the Rome treaties establishing the so-called Common Market. 
Austria, by now once more independent, joined the British-led 
outer group in endeavoring to set up a Free Trade Area by 
means of which the Outer Seven might cooperate economically 
with the Inner Six without participating in the latter's aim of 
political integration. 

Had this move succeeded, it might have resulted in great 
benefit to all of Western Europe, just as all of Western Europe 
had benefited from working together in the Economic Co- 
operation Administration set up under the Marshall Plan. 

Unfortunately, so far at least, the failure of the negotiations 
between the two groups has resulted in a rapidly widening 
split which seriously threatens the health of the entire Euro- 
pean community. 


It is too soon and in any case impossible for this observer 
to attempt a thorough-going analysis of the many and com- 
plicated demands and counter-demands which brought about 
the rupture. It is not too soon, however, to note one basic fac- 
tor; namely, the altered attitude of France. 

Under de Gaulle, France has changed its aim from integra- 
tion to cooperation, from European federalism to resurgent 
nationalism. Actually, this change was implicit, long before 
the advent of de Gaulle, in the rejection of the European 
Defense Community by the Mendés-France government. This 
was in 1954. Since then, President de Gaulle has made the 
new trend explicit, both in his attitude toward NATO and 
in his attitude toward the Coal and Steel Community and the 
Common Market. He favors close cooperation in political, 
military and economic matters by a sovereign France with its 
friends; he opposes all supranational machinery. 

If this were all, the altered French attitude might have been 
expected to heal, rather than to widen the breach with Great 
Britain and the Outer Seven. Unhappily, the change in the 
French attitude involved a reversion to economic as well as 
political nationalism—in other words, a trend toward autarchy 
and away from freer trade. Thus, under French leadership, 
the Inner Six have tended to close themselves off from the 
rest of Europe behind a common tariff wall, instead of co- 
Operating as a unit with the Outer Seven. 

France and Germany 

We come now to an additional complication within the 
Inner Six. 

France and Germany are the essential core of the Inner 
Six. Indeed, the whole idea of West European integration 
came about chiefly through three factors: 

1. The desire of the United States and Great Britain to 
integrate West Germany in the Marshall Plan after it had 
become evident that the partition of Germany and the division 
of Europe could not be healed in the immediately forseeable 
future. 

2. The desire of France to prevent a revanchist West 
Germany from becoming the dominant power on the Conti- 
nent and again causing trouble, by making it a part of a West 
European community. 

3. The desire of Chancellor Adenauer to convert German 
nationalism into Europeanism, thereby ending Franco-German 
hostility and striking out along the road which would lead as 
quickly as possible to Germany's moral rehabilitation as a 
respected member of the European family. 

At this time—1947-1948—there seemed to be an excellent 
chance that Europeanism would supplant nationalism as the 
ideal toward which all of Europe would strive after the bitter 
experiences engendered by centuries of nationalist quarrels. 

What derailed this admirable project was rearmament, 
caused by Western apprehensions aroused over the communist 
coup d'etat in Czechoslovakia and the Berlin Blockade. 

The shift in emphasis from recovery to rearmament was 
bad enough, but what really wrecked the dream was the 
decision to rearm West Germany. This fateful decision re- 
awakened precisely those fears and ambitions which the newly- 
found ideal of Europeanism had begun to lull into sleep. It 
reawakened European fear—especially French fear—of Ger- 
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many, as well as German militaristic nationalism. 

My own view was and is that it was a fearful mistake to 
demand German rearmament. Whatever one’s opinion on this 
debatable question, it seems to me beyond debate that the 
demand, made by us in 1950, was, at the very least premature. 
I shall not repeat here my previously published views as to 
how and why we reached this far-reaching decision. It is a 
known fact that the decision led to four years of bickering 
over the attempt to create a “European Army” before any- 
thing like a united Europe had come into existence, to the 
rejection of the European Army by France, and to the reluctant 
acceptance by France—already beginning then to show signs 
of resurgent nationalism—of the creation of a national 
German army. 

Then came the French troubles in North Africa, which 
drained off French military power across the Mediterranean, 
thus leaving a slowly and somewhat reluctantly rearming 
West Germany as the keystone in the arch of Western mili- 
tary defense. 

Meanwhile, West Germany's “economic miracle” was rapid- 
ly making her by far the most prosperous and economically 
powerful nation in Western Europe. And, significantly, Dr. 
Erhard’s miracle was achieved by an economic liberalism 
which ran directly counter to the economic nationalism which 
was again raising its head in France. 

All this brings us to the point, which is that Western Europe 
has now come to an extremely perilous pass. 

Franco-German unity no longer rests upon a common as- 
piration toward political federalism, nor upon a common 
economic philosophy. France and Germany are held together 
for the time being by a curious affinity between two powerful 
and wholly disparate personalities, each finding it, expedient 
to support the other despite a basic incompatibility of aims. 

Chancellor Adenauer has staked his political life upon his 
ability to make the German people continue to believe in a 
myth—the myth that they can, at one and the same time, be 
military partners in NATO and achieve the reunification of 
their partitioned country—that, by being “strong,” they will 
eventually be able to force the Soviet Union to relinquish 
its East German satellite. Dr. Adenauer’s insistence upon this 
bankrupt doctrine has made it impossible for him to agree to 
any sort of realistic give-and-take negotiation between the 
Western powers and the Soviet Union. Under the regimes of 
Secretaries of State Acheson and Dulles, Dr. Adenauer had 
the fullest American support for his intransigent position. 

President de Gaulle has, so far, supported Chancellor 
Adenauer, not because he believes in the myth that Germany 
can achieve reunification and remain a NATO partner, but 
because he has no great desire to see Germany reunified. Ap- 
parently, he prefers having a rearmed West Germany as an 
ally to having as a neighbor a reunited and militarily neu- 
tralized but unpredictable Germany. 

In return for de Gaulle’s support, Chancellor Adenauer has 
backed the French President's uncompromising economic 
policy toward the Outer Seven. This was the real reason 
behind Dr. Adenauer’s recent attempt to destroy his liberal- 
minded Economics Minister as a possible successor to the 
Chancellorship. 

Thus, each of these two powerful autocrats supports the 
other in his greatest folly. The French have a name for such 
behavior; they call it “folie 4 deux.” 

The net result of this arrangement is both to endanger the 
health and solidarity of Western Europe and to place serious 
obstacles in the path of Anglo-American efforts to reach a 
settlement of one of the most explosive issues in the cold 
war; namely, the future of Berlin and Germany. 

Finally, the situation within Germany itself is deteriorating. 
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Communist East Germany has begun to make rapid strides in 
catching up to the West German “economic miracle.” Living 
standards, while still relatively low, are rising and discontent 
appears to be subsiding, except perhaps among the peasants. 
Significantly, the East German communist government no 
longer talks much about unification. The West German 
government talks about it but appears to lack both imagination 
and initiative. 

So much for an abbreviated survey of the European context 
in which future negotiations must be viewed. 


Il. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN TASK 

It is clear that both President Eisenhower and Prime 
Minister Macmillan desire to settle the German question by 
give-and-take negotiation. 

The President has broken away from the sterile deadlock 
which prevailed during the stewardship of Secretaries Acheson 
and Dulles. It remains to be seen whether he will be able 
to keep the negotiations in a fluid state. This depends not only 
upon the attitude of the Soviet Union as to real give-and-take 
compromise, but upon the extent to which President Eisen- 
hower can count upon the support of a united nation here at 
home. There have recently been some disquieting indications 
that the Democrats may try to exploit the emotional residuum 
of the cold war in making this a partisan issue, thus reversing 
the roles of the two parties in the 1952 campaign. Personally, 
I cannot believe that recent utterances of former President 
Truman and former Secretary of State Acheson are repre- 
sentative of either the leadership or the rank and file senti- 
ments of their party. As a lifelong Democrat, I certainly hope 
that they are not. Both as a Democrat and as an American, I 
feel that the issue of liquidating the cold war transcends party 
politics as well as all considerations of narrow national in- 
terest, involving as it does the future of the entire human race. 

As for our British partner; until he won re-election, Prime 
Minister Macmillan was skating on rather thin ice in his 
efforts to relax cold-war tensions, since, to a very large extent, 
he was stealing the thunder of the Labour Party opposition. 
In my opinion, the Labour Party, although badly defeated, 
performed a great service to Great Britain and to mankind 
in breaking the ground for a British policy of affirmatively 
seeking to end the cold war and the arms race. Now that the 
election is over, it is to be hoped—in Britain as in the United 
States—that a united people will support its government in 
its quest for peace. 

It is further to be hoped that no petty pride of authorship 
and no competition in leadership prestige will mar the Anglo- 
American effort to overcome intransigence within the Western 
bloc and to reach just and honorable settlements with the 
Soviet Union. I have stated in the past and I state here once 
more that, in my judgment, Anglo-American unity is at this 
moment more important than so-called Western unity. 


Il. 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF THE GERMAN PROBLEM 

We come now to the German problem itself. 

The story of the treatment of Germany after its surrender 
is a history of tragic error. 

At Yalta, early in 1945, Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin 
violated and stultified their wartime pledges of a just peace. 
Having solemnly promised that there would be no annexations 
of territory by the victors and no territorial changes which did 
not conform to the freely expressed wishes of the peoples 
concerned, the three leaders agreed at Yalta to let Russia 
annex the Polish Ukraine and half of German East Prussia, 
and to let Poland, in turn, annex the other half of East Prussia 
and that part of Germany which lay east of the Oder-Neisse 
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Line. This involved the expulsion or Sovietization of some 6 
million Poles and the expulsion of some 10 million Germans 
from their homes. 

At Potsdam, in August 1945, Truman and Attlee acquiesced 
in the expansion of the Polish annexations to an even greater 
extent than contemplated at Yalta, insisting only that the final 
demarcation of the Polish-German border should be subject to 
the determination of a peace treaty. Meanwhile, the Germans 
have been expelled and the displaced Poles have moved into 
these former German territories. Now, after fourteen years, it 
would be as unjust and inhuman to expel the Poles as it was 
originally to expel the Germans. 

The Potsdam agreement for the four-power government of 
Germany was signed without any consensus having been 
reached by the four powers as to what sort of a Germany they 
desired to create. Moreover, the agreement was full of in- 
consistencies and contradictions too numerous to mention 
here. 

Contrary to widely held belief, it was not the Soviet Union 
but France which first obstructed the carrying out of this 
ill-fated agreement. France, then as now under General de 
Gaulle, refused to permit four power government to operate, 
unless she were allowed to annex the German Saar and at least 
part of the German Rhineland. The French took the not il- 
logical view that, if German territory was to be annexed in 
the East, there was no reason why German territory should 
not likewise be annexed in the West. 

It was only after several months of French obstruction that 
the Russians became intransigent, violating the Potsdam agree- 
ment as to reparations. Thereupon the United States and 
Britain retaliated by a countervailing violation. By the end of 
1946, everyone was violating the agreement and a total dead- 
lock had been reached. 

In spite of this inauspicious beginning, an all-German 
settlement might have been reached at the Moscow Conference 
of March-April 1947, had it not been for the fact that the 
communist uprising in Greece and Soviet threats against 
Turkey had caused President Truman to enunciate the vague 
but belligerent anticommunist Truman Doctrine just as the 
Moscow Conference was about to begin. A further difficulty 
encountered by Secretary of State Marshall at this conference 
was that the West had no common policy with respect to 
the future of Germany. Stalin wanted a strongly centralized 
German state which he hoped to control. The United States 
and Britain wanted a decentralized federal republic immunized 
against communism. France, on the other hand, wanted 
neither; she wanted a loose confederation of independent 
German states. 

Thus, the Moscow Conference could not help but fail. 
There was, however, one more moment when a German 
settlement might have been reached before the partition of 
Germany became frozen. This was when the United States 
came forward with the Marshall Plan—a return to reason 
after the ill-considered and provocative Truman Doctrine. 
Had Moscow accepted this unprecedented offer, history might 
have taken a different course. The Soviet rejection of the 
Marshall Plan rang down the Iron Curtain between Western 
and Eastern Europe, leaving a part of Germany in each. 

At this point, the Western powers made a far-reaching 
mistake. 

It was wholly logical for the Western powers to include the 
three Western zones of Germany in the West European 
Recovery Plan. It was, in my judgment, wholly unnecessary 
and illogical for them to convert the three Western zones 
into a separate West German state. In fact, I explicitly warned 
at the time that such action would entail two most undesirable 
consequences: first, that it would cause the Russians to set 
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up their zone as a communist satellite state; and, second, that 
it would cause the Russians to attempt to force the Western 
powers out of Berlin, on the grounds that, since four-power 
government had ended, there was no longer any reason for 
the existence of an Allied Control Commission in Berlin or 
for the division of that city into Western and Soviet Sectors. 

Unfortunately, this forecast came true. The attempt to 
oust the Western powers from Berlin was frustrated by the 
Berlin Airlift, but, from this time onward, there were two 
German states. 

For the past ten years, the situation has remained sub- 
stantially unchanged, except that it was seriously worsened 
by each side’s reckless decision to rearm its Germans. 

Throughout the stewardship of Secretary Acheson and his 
successor, the late John Foster Dulles, the Western powers 
demanded at conference after conference and in note after 
note that the two German states be reunited by free elections 
and that a reunified Germany should remain free to join the 
anti-Soviet military alliance. Throughout the same ten years, 
the Russians demanded that Germany be reunified on a 
trick-laden basis which would give the East German com- 
munist apparatus a chance to rain control over all of Germany. 
Thus each side demanded the unconditional surrender of the 
other. Each side pretended to seek the reunification of Ger- 
many on its own terms, while actually caring very little about 
ending the partition. What each side really wanted was the 
preservation of the status quo, although neither was willing to 
admit it for fear of alienating the Germans. The Western 
powers were unwilling to relinquish a German military par- 
ticipation in Western defense. The Soviet Union was unwill- 
ing to give up one of its satellites for fear of the effect upon 
the others. 

The exception, from the Soviet point of view, was the 
status quo as to Berlin. Here was a Western enclave, situated 
in the heart of the East German satellite republic—an enclave 
which was not only a Western outpost and a showcase of 
freedom but an escape hatch through which the most useful 
elements in the East German population were steadily fleeing 
into West Germany. As Nikita Khrushchev was later to 
describe it, West Berlin was a “bone in his throat”—a “cancer 
which must be eliminated.” 

From the Western point of view, West Berlin was of no 
particular value, except that the West had incurred a moral 
liability to protect its 2,250,000 inhabitants from being over- 
run by communism. Strategically, the Western position was 
untenable. Legally, the West had foolishly neglected to obtain 
an ironclad agreement as to its right of access. (This was one 
of the almost incredible mistakes made at the end of the war.) 

Anyone who had studied the evolution of the Berlin situa- 
tion knew that some day there would be a second Soviet 
attempt to oust the Western powers from Berlin—just as any 
student of Far Eastern affairs could have predicted the second 
crisis over Quemoy which occurred in 1958. (A third crisis is 
equally predictable in the absence of a settlement. ) 

In November 1958, a little less than a year ago, Premier 
Khrushchev cut through the ten-year deadlock with a meat 
cleaver, summarily demanding that the Western powers get 
out of Berlin within six months. For the first time, the Soviet 
leader frankly stated that no one really wanted to reunify 
Germany except perhaps the Germans, and that, if the Ger- 
mans wished to achieve reunification, it was up to the two 
German states to work out the problem. 

I need not review here the events of the past twelve 
months—the exploratory visit to Moscow of Prime Minister 
Macmillan, the fruitless meeting of the foreign ministers at 
Geneva, and, finally, the withdrawal of the ultimatum by Mr. 
Khrushchev during his visit to Washington and President 
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Eisenhower's consequent willingness to discuss the problem 
of Berlin. 
What can be done about Berlin? And what can be done 
about Germany? 
IV. 
ALTERNATIVE SOLUTIONS 


If there is to be a peace settlement in Europe, it will be 
necessary for both sides to make concessions. 

So far as Berlin is concerned, both sides have already recog- 
nized that the situation is “abnormal.” Can its abnormality 
be corrected without correcting the abnormality of a parti- 
tioned Germany? 

Without knowing what the Soviet Union would or would 
not agree to, it appears to this observer that the Western 
powers must finally face a choice which has all along been 
inescapable. They must decide which of two things they want 
most—a German military contribution to NATO or the re- 
unification of the two German states. They cannot have both. 

Either choice implies a different sort of solution for the 
problem of Berlin. 

If the Western powers decide that they cannot forego 
German participation in Western defense, then they must 
accept the more or less permanent partition of Germany, 
which implies acceptance of the status quo in Eastern Europe. 
In that case, they cannot expect West Berlin to remain as an 
island of freedom in the heart of the East German state. 

The solution might then be to give up the physical position 
—that is, the 186 square miles of West Berlin territory—in 
exchange for a territorial guid pro quo, without sacrificing the 
freedom of West Berlin’s 2,250,000 inhabitants. (One could 
imagine, for instance, an exchange of territory which would 
transfer to West Germany the city of Magdeburg and a strip 
of adjacent territory west of the Elbe roughly equivalent to 
the area of West Berlin.) The agreement to be sought would 
then provide that, over a period of perhaps five years, the 
population of West Berlin and some of the Western-owned 
industrial plants there situated would be transferred to West 
Germany with the consent and full cooperation of the Soviet 
and East German authorities. The Soviet and East German 
governments might demand that the population of the Magde- 
burg area be similarly transferred to some other part of East 
Germany, although this would probably not conform to the 
wishes of the peoples concerned. This would be a matter of 
negotiation. 

The net effect of such an arrangement would be, on the one 
hand, to eliminate the provocative Western enclave and, on 
the other, to preserve the freedom of the West Berliners and 
to move the border between the two German states westward 
in the Magdeburg or some other sector. 

In my judgment, this kind of solution would be relatively 
easy to negotiate with the Kremlin. To say this is not to 
advocate it, as I shall make clear in a moment. 

The other alternative would be for the Western powers to 
decide that they want German reunification more than they 
want a German military contribution to NATO. They would 
then do what I have suggested for years—namely, put for- 
ward a proposal under which the two German states would 
be enabled to find their way toward reunification without 
outside interference of any sort. Obviously, this would require 
the withdrawal of Soviet coercive power from East Germany— 
an end which could not be attained without a countervailing 
withdrawal of Anglo-French-American forces at least to the 
West bank of the Rhine. (I shall not repeat here the various 
specific suggestions for a disengagement of this sort which 
I have put forward over the past ten years. ) 

Were a German settlement to be sought along these lines, 
the answer to the Berlin problem would be an agreement to 
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preserve the status quo in that city, perhaps with some modi- 
fications, until reunification had taken place and Berlin could 
once more become the capital of a reunited Germany. (The 
modifications I have in mind relate chiefly to a diminution 
of propaganda and intelligence activities and an unequivocal 
guarantee of free access. ) 

These, in broad terms, seem to me the two alternatives. 

The first is undoubtedly easier to negotiate with the Rus- 
sians. I am opposed to it for three reasons: 

1. Were the Western powers to accept Germany's per- 
manent partition, they could do so only over the violent 
objection of the West German government—an objection 
which would probably be sustained by the majority of the 
West German population. In that event, I should doubt the 
value of West Germany as an ally. In other words, by choosing 
this alternative, the Western powers would, in my judgment, 
destroy the value of the very thing for the sake of which they 
had chosen it; namely, the retention of an effective German 
contribution to Western defense. 

2. I am convinced that a rearmed West Germany will in 
these circumstances not only be an unreliable ally but a serious 
danger to peace. I can conceive of no surer way than this by 
which to reawaken German irredentist nationalism. 

3. Reawakened German nationalism, resentful against both 
West and East, could lead either to war or—and this seems 
far more likely—to a German-Soviet deal in which Germany 
would purchase its reunification and perhaps the return of 
some of its Polish-held eastern territory at the price of alliance 
with the Soviet bloc. In that case, good-bye to Europe. 

If this seems a nightmarish fantasy, remember that such 
things have happened before. 

I am in favor of the second alternative and especially in 
favor of using the Polish Rapacki Plan as a point of de- 
parture in shaping a Western proposal. The virtue of this 
Polish proposal is that it provides for the non-discriminatory 
military neutralization of Germany, since it applies not only 
to the two German states but to Poland and Czechoslovakia 
as well. Austria is already debarred from military alliances 
with either East or West. Switzerland and Sweden are neutral 
by choice. Hungary and Denmark might well be added to the 
neutral belt. Thus, there would be no question—as there was 
in the Versailles Treaty—of imposing demilitarization or 
neutralization upon a single nation. Indeed, there would be no 
question of imposition at all. The Western proposal, as I 
envisage it, would be shaped with the full consent of the 
German people. 

Let me also make clear that debarment from military al- 
liances would not mean that the states in the neutralized area 
would be deprived of the right to maintain or enter into 
whatever non-military association they might wish. West Ger- 
many’s exit from NATO would not mean that it would have 
to withdraw from Euratom or the Common Market. Nor 
would East Germany's, Poland’s and Czechoslovakia’s exit 
from the Warsaw Pact involve the rupture of their economic 
ties to the Soviet bloc. On the contrary, one might hope that 
the creation of a militarily neutralized belt would tend to 
increase East-West economic cooperation and thus gradually 
to restore the European trading community. 


V. 


WHAT CHANCE FOR SUCCESS? 


Is there the slightest chance that the Rusians would agree 
to any such proposal? Would they in any circumstances be 
willing to withdraw their coercive power from East Ger- 
many, knowing that this would result in the downfall of the 
Ulbricht regime? Would they face the probable effects of 
this action upon their satellite empire? 
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No one knows. No one knows because no one has ever 
tried to find out. There was a time when I felt reasonably 
sure that we could have had Germany reunified under free 
all-German elections at the price of its military neutralization. 
That was before the Soviet Union had attained military parity, 
if not ascendancy. 

There are two major reasons why I think the possibility 
should be explored. 

The first is a conviction that this is the sort of proposal we 
ought to make, in our own interest and in the interest of 
peace. In my opinion, we should have done this long ago, 
before we ever undertook to rearm West Germany. 

The second reason is a belief that a solution of this sort is 
in Russia’s interest no less than in ours; and that, whatever 
else one may think of Nikita Khrushchev, he has a clear 
view of his nation’s vital interest-—a far clearer view, in 
fact, than we have of our own vital interest. 

I believe that Mr. Khrushchev knows that the Soviet 
Union’s coercive position in Eastern Europe is in the long run 
untenable—that it will ultimately alienate peoples who might 
otherwise choose close association with the Soviet Union of 
their own free will. I believe that Mr. Khrushchev would 
gladly liquidate that coercive position if, as a guid pro quo, 
he could obtain the withdrawal of American military power 
from the Continent and the liquidation of American bases on 
the Soviet periphery. 

We cannot, in the present circumstances, withdraw alto- 
gether from the Continent. Nor can we, overnight, liquidate 
our bases. But we can, I think, recognize that this is what we 
eventually want to do, when and if peace in Europe and else- 
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where is assured. And we cam start moving in that direction. 

We can offer to withdraw behind the Rhine, if Russia 
withdraws behind the Oder. 

We can, pending the forthcoming negotiations, refrain 
from building new bases such as that which we are now 
reported to be constructing in Turkey. 

We can, pending the outcome of our efforts to halt the 
arms race, refrain from spreading nuclear weapons systems 
around the world, and discourage our own war industries from 
rebuilding West Germany into an arsenal. 

Ten years ago, we said that we would never acquiesce in 
German rearmament. In 1950, we demanded German troops 
but said that we would never allow Germany to rebuild its 
own war industries. In 1959, we have agreed to give Germany 
everything except nuclear warheads and have permitted our 
war industries to go into partnership with Krupp, Kloeckner, 
Heinckel and Messerschmidt in recreating German capacity 
to build almost every kind of war equipment. 

If we are serious and sincere in wishing to halt the arms 
race and to reach a European settlement, the least we can do 
is to call a halt in rearming Germany while we negotiate. 

I hope I have not detained you too long nor trespassed 
unduly upon your hospitality. Having sketched what seems *o 
me the essential background of the problem, I have indicated 
the two lines along which I believe a solution might be 
sought, insisting that a choice between these two alternative 
approaches is inescapable. I have stated which alternative I 
favor, and why. I have put in a plea for not making matters 
worse than they already are, unless and until we have satisfied 
ourselves and the world that no solution is possible. 

Thank you for your patient attention. 


Faith In God 


THE BASIS UPON WHICH OUR COUNTRY WAS FOUNDED 


By GENERAL BRUCE C. CLARKE, Commanding General, United States Continental Army Command, 
Fort Monroe, Virginia 


Delivered before Men of the Chapels, Fort George G. Meade, Maryland, October 30, 1959 


nificantly American. The basis of fellowship among Men 
of the Chapels transcends a particular religion or profes- 
sion. It is the basis upon which our country was founded: 

From this common faith stem all of the freedoms that 
Americans now enjoy. The very concept of man as a creature 
endowed with political rights arose from belief in a Creator. 

With wise foresight, the founding fathers did not denom- 
inate the Creator in writing our Declaration of Independence 
and Constitution. We are “a nation under God” by whatever 
name the faithful choose to call Him—whether it be Yaweh, 
Jehovah, Allah, or the Supreme Being. 

Today we are the only nation in the world that expresses 
faith in God upon the coin of the realm. But we are not alone 
in our faith. Our national motto reflects the heartfelt convic- 
tion of all mankind. 

We are opposed only by an anti-theistic cult numbering less 
than 10% of the predominantly religious peoples it has en- 
slaved. Its avowed objective is an atheistic world state in 
which the very idea of God is erased from the minds of men. 

To achieve this objective, it has erected a formidable facade 
of military might. It has used military force and the threat of 
force almost continuously to support its strategy of piecemeal 
conquest. Now that it has the capability for massive nuclear 
blows against us, its threats against the free world grow bolder. 


IY IS A PLEASURE to meet with a group that is so sig- 


For us to underrate this menace would be dangerous. But i 
would be even more dangerous for us to underrate our power 
to cope with it. 

Confidence in our very real power to smash the enemy's 
military facade in a general war is not enough to obviate the 
danger. It would be just as dangerous for us to lack confidence 
in our ability to defeat the enemy in any lesser conflict—armed, 
economic, or ideological. 

In our everyday lives we readily recognize this sort of 
danger. When a man lacks self-confidence, we say that “he 
is licked before he starts.” Some men try to sham self- 
confidence by bluster, but usually back down when their bluff 
is called. 

A great French military philosopher, Ardant du Picq, spent 
many years studying this aspect of human nature as it affects 
the outcome of battles—both ancient and modern. In nearly 
every case, from isolated squads to entire armies, he found 
that the loser had given way before the moment of actual 
impact. The loser was defeated beforehand—not by superior 
numbers or weapons but by superior confidence! 

As it is with men and military units, so it is with nations. 
A nation without confidence is literally a people without faith 
—faith in themselves, their leaders and their God. No matter 
how imposing its material facade, sooner or later such a nation 
is doomed to defeat by an enemy with superior morale. For 
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where there is the will to win, the way can be found. 

This fundamental law applies to every conflict in life—even 
against the physical forces of nature. No less authority than 
Dr. Warren Weaver of the Rockefeller Foundation has stated 
that all of the great victories of physical science stem from 
six unprovable hypotheses which are accepted on faith. And 
our social scientists warn us that there is an element of prior 
surrender in every defeat—even in death. 

The anti-religious cult that opposes us fully recognizes the 
implications of this law of life to their dream of world 
dominion. They are making every conceivable effort to under- 
mine our confidence and that of the peoples who look to us 
for leadership of the free world. 

By focusing attention upon the human frailties of a few 
prisoners of war in Korea, they have attempted to undermine 
our confidence in the fighting quality of the American soldier. 
By focusing attention upon a few spectacular technological 
achievements, they have attempted to undermine our con- 
fidence in our scientific and industrial capabilities. 

Every trick of the written and spoken word is being em- 
ployed to sap our faith in ourselves and our leaders. Even the 
carefully calculated angry word has been used in the cam- 
paign to intimidate us. 

So blatant has this hard-sell campaign become that even 
their stooges are beginning to wonder. If the plum is so soft 
and overripe, why all the huff and puff? Why all the boast and 
bluster? 

The answer has been written for the world to see in the 
blood of martyrs and the ink of genius. In the Ukraine, East 
Germany, Poland, China, Hungary, and now Tibet, brave men 
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have given their lives to show us the weakness behind the 
facade. The mind that cocks the mailed fist of the Red Goliath 
is murderous. But there is neither the mind nor the heart 
of a united people! 

So the question of ultimate victory or defeat for the free 
world boils down to this: 

Can a few million atheists devote more effort to the sub- 
version of human freedom than a united people can devote to 
defending it? Is their faith in their godless cause stronger than 
our faith in our cause? 

The anti-religious cult boasts that the tide of history is with 
them. But history shows otherwise. The most dynamic move- 
ments of history have been generated by religious faith! 

It was religious faith that made a mighty nation of the 
nomads of Arabia. It was religious faith that revived the dying 
Roman Empire for a thousand years. It was religious faith that 
motivated the first colonists who survived the hardships of 
pioneer life on this continent. It was religious faith that 
wrought a modern miracle on the salt flats of Utah. 

But lip service to our national motto will not make it a 
watchword for victory. Religious faith must be lived. It must 
be memorialized by self-discipline and self-sacrifice to gen- 
erate dynamic energy. In short, God helps those who help 
themselves! 

My closing thought for you is about an atheist named Hitler 
who boasted that his cult would last a thousand years. Less 
than a decade after he ordered the motto: “God is with us” 
stricken from the coin of Germany, history buried Hitler and 
all his works. 


Pius XII's Legacy To World Federalism 


A SYMBIOSIS OF FREE STATES 
By REV. ROBERT F. DRINAN, S.J., Dean, Boston College Law School 


Keynote address for the 32nd Annual Meeting of the Catholic Association for International Peace, Washington, D. C., 
October 23, 1959 


W Toot DEATH CALLED Pope Pius XII at 3:52 a.m. 
on Thursday, October 6, 1958, the world stood still 
in awesome admiration of the Pope of Peace whose 

ringing words and slender white-clad figure had become a 

unique and beloved symbol of stability and love during the 

previous two decades which had witnessed the worst up- 

heaval in the history of the world. On October 25, 1958— 

eighteen days after the death of the most international 

minded of all modern Popes—the Catholic Association for 

International Peace opened its 31st annual meeting. Some 

twenty of CAIP’s annual gatherings had been held during 

the pontificate of Pius XII and it is not an exaggeration to 
state that his magnificent leadership in urging a true com- 
munity of nations formed a large part of the inspiration of 
those dedicated men and women who have so developed 
and intensified the activities of the CAIP that it now stands 
as one of the most vital Christian Groups in the entire 

English-speaking world. 

There was occasion in last year's gathering of the CAIP 
to mourn the greatest international jurist and statesman of 
this century but his passing—so abrupt and sc recent—pre- 
cluded a quiet analysis of the legacy which Pius XII left to 
the family of nations concerning the urgency of their living 
together under a rule of love and of law. As the world grasps 
to understand and apply that legacy,—-lest it be plunged into 
a nuclear war more monstrous than imagination can portray, 


—it is eminently fitting that the members of the CAIP—the 
legatees in a special way of Pius XII’s bequest to mankind— 
contemplate and analyze that to which they are heir. Many 
times, of course, the participants in this most important of 
all Catholic organizations have pondered on Pius’ call to a 
world order, a symbiosis of free states, based on love. In this 
call the late Pontiff echoes with new clarity and dynamic 
inspiration the Catholic tradition of the law of nations which 
enriches the pages of Aquinas, Suarez and all the moral 
theologians of the Church. 

But now that the voice of this century’s most respected 
diplomat and most beloved servant of peace is silenced for- 
ever, it is appropriate to consider what this gifted jurist 
stated concerning the Church’s position on the growth and 
development of international juridical institutions. Aside from 
the obligation of always re-examining what the Papacy is 
teaching the present reappraisal has a special urgency in view 
of the fact that American Catholics seem to manifest a mas- 
sive reluctance to endorse any form of internationalism which 
requires the smallest surrender of American sovereignty. 

The opinion of the Catholic community in America has by 
instinct and tradition never been fully in total sympathy with 
the world federalism advocated by the late Holy Father. Ir is 
indeed a tragedy that the Church in the United States, blessed 
with remarkable fidelity to the teachings of the Holy See, has 
failed in a notable way even to know, much less to radiate, 
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the principles of international brotherhood so brilliantly ex- 
pounded to the world by Pius XII. 
THE POPE AND THE WAR 


It seems true to state that Cardinal Pacelli was startled 
by his election as Pope on March 2, 1939 in the shortest 
conclave since 1623. No Papal Secretary of State had been 
so elevated since 1775. The statements of Pius XII during 
the first few weeks of his pontificate seem to suggest that 
he in all humility felc unprepared to try to lead the Church 
and to guide the nations of the world away from the brink 
of disaster. The burden of virtually all of his messages during 
this time is an exhortation to Europe and to the world to 
preserve the peace by every available means. It is probably 
understandable that a Pontiff, who did not anticipate his 
election and who beheld before his eyes the imminent re- 
newal of world war, did not immediately enunciate the 
Church's position on a juridical world organization for peace. 
But in the years co come—from March 2, 1939 to October 6; 
1958—the Pope, destined by God to lead His church during 
mankind's greatest upheaval, gradually and realistically evolved 
a detailed position on a world federation of nations which 
stands as a challenge to humanity and a rebuke to those all 
roo numerous Catholics who have not relinquished their 
talse notions of exaggerated nationalism and have thus failed 
to appreciate the mind of the Holy See on the most burning 
issue of our generation. 

Let us review the evolution year by year of Pius XII's ideas 
on world organization. If we see chronologically how the late 
Pontiff reacted to events we will then be in a better position 
to summarize and evaluate his over-all intellectual and spiritual! 
legacy concerning the problem upon the resolution of which 
depends the very survival of the human race. 

The first message of Pius XII adumbrates the general 
themes which will make up the great symphony of this 
teaching. The morning after his election the Pope spoke to 
the world in moving terms of “the peace which joins nations 
. . . by friendly helping alliances.”' On June 2, 1939, the 
Feast of St. Eugene, the Holy Father, speaking to the college 
of cardinals, solemnly offered the services of the Holy See 
to stay the “imminent eruption of force.”* Touchingly he 
called for a crusade of prayer and placed “the white legions 
of .. . children in the vanguard.”* On August 24, 1939 the 
Shepherd of nations urged upon the whole world that “Noth- 
ing is lost with peace; all may be lost with war.”* 

As the world plunged into a war which His Holiness called 
“a terrible scourge of God” the Pontiff initiated a long 
series of appeals to the belligerants to observe “the laws ot 
humanity and to act in accordance with the stipulations of 
international agreements ® in connection with Civilian popuia- 
tions, occupied territories and prisoners of war. He pleaded 
that “asphyxiating and poison gases . . . be excluded.” 

The late Pope's first encyclical, timed to coincide with the 
Feast of Christ the King, is not merely a powerful denuncia- 
tion of the omnicompetent state but suggests for the first 
time that after “the cruel strifes of the present have ceased 
the new order of the world, of national and international life, 
must rest . . . on the solid rock of natural law and Divine 
Revelation.”* This “solid rock” is the very essence of the 
Papal plan for peace; the nations of the world should join 
together not because they will thereby spare themselves griet 
but because God intended by the law of nature that the 
nations of the earth form one family. The Holy Father there- 
fore rejects outright that pernicious positivism which had 
for so long dominated the field of international law,—that 
positivism which, in a vicious circle, would deny the status 
of law to international agreements because there is no 
tribunal to enforce them and deny jurisdiction to an inter- 
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national tribunal because the nations of the world are not 
willing to consent to any diminution of their sovereignty by 
submitting to the authority of an international court. 

The first of Pius’ nineteen Christmas addresses looks ahead 
—amid the chaos and calamities of the war—and urges that 
“in order to avoid . . . unilateral interpretations of treaties, it 
is of the first importance to erect some juridical institution 
which shall guarantee the loyal and faithful fulfillment of the 
conditions agreed upon. . . .”® (emphasis supplied) The Pope 
does not spell out the nature of this needed “institution” but 
does insist that it be able to “guarantee” its objectives. 

During the early years of the war the Holy Father seemed 
to be too anguished over the millions of souls whose lives 
had been devastated to ponder deeply om the nature of a 
new international legal order. One does not think of a new 
family home while the flames still consume the home that 
one loves. The Holy Father expressed his tended concern for 
humanity and for the people of Germany—among whom he 
had spent so many devoted years—when he denounced the 
demand for unconditional surrender agreed to by the allied 
forces at Casablanca. Pius XII’s tenderness for war prisoners, 
refugees and orphans found expression in addresses truly 
classical in their moving compassion for the victims of war. 
Many addresses assert repeatedly, of course, the meed for a 
new international order but the specific mature of that order 
is not treated in detail. 

As the war dragged on the Holy Father spoke from time 
to time of his hopes for a new order. On September 1, 1944, 
for example, the fifth anniversary of Hitler's attack on defiant 


Poland, the Pope stated that: 
“an old world lies in fragments. To see rising as quickly 
as possible from those ruins a new world, healthier, 
juridically better organized, more in harmony with the 
exigencies of human nature—such is the longing of its 
tortured people.”'® (emphasis supplied ) 

The Pope continued: 
“Since today . . . the desire to secure a new world-wide 
peace institution ... is ever more occupying the atten- 
tion and care of statesmen and peoples. We gladly ex- 
press Our pleasure and form the hope that its actual 
achievement may really correspond in the largest pos- 
sible measure to the nobility of its end, which is the 
maintenance of tranquility and security in the world 
for the benefit of all.”*” 

With the famous 1944 Christmas address on democracy the 
Holy Father could be said to have entered a new phase 
of outlining his aspirations for a new world order. The mes- 
sage struck the world like a thunderbolt because, in the 
words of the document itself, “beneath the sinister lightning 
of the war . . . the peoples have, as it were, awakened from a 
long torpor.”"! To avoid another war there must be, Pius XII 
stated, “the possibility of censuring and correcting the actions 
of public authority” and this power must be vested “in the 
people.” This democratic power calls for great “moral maturity” 
so that from the democracies of the world there will emerge 
an organization with an authority which “must be real and 
effective over the member states.” The Pope, expressing by 
implication the hope that the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
would be successful, goes on to state that 

“an essential point in any future international arrange- 
ment would be the formation of an organ for the mainte- 
nance of peace, of an organ invested by common consent 
with supreme power to whose office it would also pertain 
to smother in its germinal state any threat of isolated or 
collective aggression.”'* 

The call of the Pope for a “War on war” includes a call 
for 
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“the threat of judicial intervention by the nations and of 
chastisement inflicted on the aggressor by the society of 
states, so that war will always be subject to the stigma 
of proscription, always under surveillance and liable 
to preventive measures. . . .”'* 
The Holy Father was sterner in this message than ever before 
when he outlawed “all wars of aggression as legitimate solu- 
tions of international disputes. . . .”'* 

Five months after the ringing Christmas Eve message of 
1944 the Pope exulted V-E Day; on that day, May 9, 1945, 
he spoke on the radio in the most moving terms of the 
“molders and builders of a new and better Europe, of a new 
and better universe.”'° Three weeks later the Holy Father in 
an address to the college of cardinals returned to the theme 
that the peoples of the world “claim the right to take their 
destinies into their own hands.”!® With manifest deep interest 
the Pope stated that the “thought of a new peace organization 
is inspired . . . by the most sincere and loyal good will.” He 
goes on: 

“What a bitter disillusionment it would be if it were to 
fail, if so many years of suffering and self-sacrifice were 
to be made vain, by permitting again to prevail that 
spirit of oppression from which the world hoped to see 
itself at last freed once and for all.”** 


THE POPE AND THE UNITED NATIONS 

The words just cited were enunciated by the Holy Father 
as the United Nations Conference met in San Francisco. 
Forty-six nations participated but the Holy See was not 
invited. If the Holy Father was disappointed at the weak- 
nesses inherent in the UN Charter, signed on June 26, 1945, 
he did not so indicate and in fact made no reference to the 
UN until January, 1946. On November 18, 1945 the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference in the annual message of the American hierarchy made 
clear the bishops’ objections: 

“The charter which emerge. from the San Francisco 
Conference, while undoubtedly an improvement on the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals, does not provide for a 
sound, institutional organization of the international 
society. The Security Council provisions make it no more 
than a virtual alliance of the great powers for the 
maintenance of peace. These nations are given a status 
above the law. Nevertheless, our country acted wisely 
in deciding to participate in this world organization. Ic 
is better than world chaos . . . in time . . . we may have 
a sound institutional organization of the international 
community which will develop not through mere volu- 
tary concessions of the nations but from the recognition 
of the rights and duties of international society.”' 

By the summer of 1947 the limitations of the United 
Nations had become evident. The smaller nations in par- 
ticular were dissatisfied with the domination of the great 
powers in the security council. Speaking to the new Minister 
of El Salvador, one of the world’s smallest states, Pius XII 
urged the lesser nations not to “renounce the use” of the 
forum of the UN but to employ it “to prod the conscience 
of the world.”!® This address along with several others ex- 
horted nations to make every possible use of the UN while 
at the same time urging them to work for its strengthening. 

On September 1, 1948 the Pope expressed his concern for 
the forthcoming sessions of the Assembly of the United Na- 
tions in these terms: 

“If an assembly of men, gathered at a critical cross-road 
in history, needed the help of prayer, it is this assembly 
of the United Nations.”*° 
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In his 1948 Christmas message Pius XII returns to the UN 
and expresses the following aspirations: 
“May the United Nations Organization become the full 
and faultless expression of this international solidarity 
for peace, erasing from its institutions and statutes every 
vestige of its origin, which was of necessity a solidarity 
in war.”*? 

Although the Pope spoke almost as bluntly as the American 
hierarchy about the limitations of the UN the Pontiff, like 
the American bishops, has repeatedly urged the fullest co- 
operation with this less than perfect world organization. The 
Pope in July 1951 stated that 

“We are happy to assure all the agencies and offices of 
the United Nations, destined to bring international as- 
sistance to the working man, that the Church is ever 
prepared to support their efforts with her most sympa- 
thetic collaboration.”** 


Pius XII AND WORLD GOVERNMENT 

After the deficiencies of the United Nations became ever 
more apparent the late Holy Father began to work—cautiously 
but clearly—to advance the ideas of world government or 
world federalism. In several statements His Holiness impliedly 
expressed his dissatisfaction with the UN Charter and at 
least by implication stated that the UN was a series of com- 
promises, that it ran counter to the ideas he had enunciated 
during the war and that it had been weakened by the con- 
cessions made at Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam. But the Holy 
Father is never bitter; he never once called for anything even 
approaching a preventive war even though almost one-sixth 
of the members of the Mystical Body were being martyred 
behind the Iron Curtain in the satellite nations. 

The Holy Father was well aware on April 6, 1951 that the 
world federalists advocated the transformation of the United 
Nations by charter revision into an organization comparable 
to that which he himself had called for at Christmas of 1944, 
—a body “with supreme authority and with power to smother 
in its germinal stages any threat of isolated or collective 
aggression.”** Yet in an historic address on that day the Holy 
Father stated: 

“Your movement dedicates itself to realizing an ef- 
fective political organization of the world. Nothing is 
more in conformity with the traditional doctrine of the 
Church. . . . It is mecessary therefor to arrive at an 
organization of this kind, if for no other reason than 
tO put a stop to the armament race... .” 
His Holiness added only one qualification to his endorsement 
of the program of the world federalists: 
“You are of the opinion that this world political or- 
ganization, in order to be effective, must be federal in 
form. If by this you understand that it should not be 
enmeshed in a mechanical unitarism again you are in 
harmony with the principles of social and political life 
so firmly founded and sustained by the Church.”** 
Pius XII’s one qualification is that the structure of a world 
federation of nations must not be mechanical but organic 
and based om what he would later call the “divinely-willed 
unification” of humanity.”5 

It is significant to note that in late July of 1953 the Vatican 
Pro-Secretary of State, Monsignor Giovanni B. Montini, 
writing in the name of the Holy Father to the Semaines 
Sociales meeting in France, in strong terms rebuked Catholics 
insensible to admonitions of the Papacy. The letter read: 

“How many continue to shut themselves up within the 
narrow confines of a chauvinistic nationalism, incompati- 
ble with the courageous effort to start a world com- 
munity demanded by recent Popes.”*® (emphasis sup- 


plied ) 
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On October 3, 1953 Pius, in an address to the International 
Congress of Penal Law, vigorously called for an international 
penal code and for a Court with jurisdiction reaching into 
individual sovereign states. On December 6, 1953 the Holy 
Father, in perhaps his most significant address on world 
government, asserts that: 

“The setting up of a community of peoples, which today 
has been partly realized, but which is striving to be 
established and consolidated on a more elevated and 
pertect level,—is an ascent from a pluralism of 
sovereign states to the greatest possible unity.”** 
One can conclude from this that Pius XII felc that the UN 
had “partially realized” the desired “supranational juridical 
community” but that more was yet to be achieved before the 
world would witness “a higher community of men, (the one ) 
willed by the Creator and rooted in the unity of their common 
origin, nature and final destiny.”** After a carefully balanced 
definition of true sovereignty the Holy Father enunciates a 
“fundamental theoretical principle for coping” with the dif- 
ficulties in the “establishment, maintenance and functioning 
of a real community of states, especially one which would 
embrace all the peoples.” The principle reads: 
“Within the limits of the possible and the lawful, to 
promote everything that facilitates union and makes it 
more effective; to raise dykes against anything chat dis- 
turbs it; to tolerate at times that which it is impossible 
to correct but which, on the other hand, must not be 
permitted to make shipwreck of the community of 
peoples, because of the higher good that is expected 
from it.”** 


Pius XIIl AND EUROPEAN UNITY 

While never retreating from the ideal of a truly juridical 
supranational organization Pius XII worked incessantly “to 
promote everything that facilitates union.” He was especially 
active in encouraging anything that advanced European unity; 
he told members of the NATO college on November 3, 1955 
that their work was an indispensable necessity in a “deeply 
divided world.”*® On June 6, 1954 he inaugurated an all 
European television network with a dramatic appeal for a 
“world community.*' On November 10, 1955 the Pope told 
the delegates of 71 nations to the Food and Agricultural 
Organization (FAO) of the UN that the “Holy See could 
not hold aloof from so beneficial and necessary an under- 
taking” and expressed gratitude that the Holy See had been 
admitted in 1950 as a permanent observer at the FAO—"a 
status which it alone has up to the present.”** In his Easter 
message of 1954 the Holy Father affirmed that he would 
endeavor to bring about by means of international agree- 
ments . . . the effective proscription and banishment of 
atomic, biological and chemical warfare.”*** It seems im- 
portant to point out that the Holy Father cooperated in and 
encouraged all these efforts towards peace even though they 
were not organized on a religious basis following that princi- 
ple which he enunciated on another occasion: “Cooperation 
tor the good of the community in institutions where God is 
not recognized expressly as the author and lawgiver of the 
universe” is not forbidden.**» 

But the fearful “co-existence in terror,” as Pius described 
the post-war world in his brilliant Christmas message of 
1954, brought the attention of His Holiness back again and 
again to the limitations of the existing juridical machinery for 
the preservation of peace. On November 10, 1956, after 
witnessing a broken Hungary and an exploding Middle East, 
the Pope made an unprecedented radio appeal to governments 
and peoples “to bind closely in a solid public pact all those” 
who seek a peace worthy of the sons of God.** His eighteenth 
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Christmas message spells out as never before the inadequacies 
of the United Nations. In an address on December 23, 1956, 
relayed by Radio Free Europe and the Voice of America to 
all the conquered nations of Eastern Europe, the Vicar of 
Christ, urges that the 
“exercise of their rights as members of this organ (the 
United Nations) be denied to states which refuse even 
the admission of observers—thus showing that their 
concept of state sovereignty threatens the very foundations 
of the United Nations.”** 
After the disillusionment of Geneva and the intervention 
of Suez the Holy Father writes with unusual directness: 
“This organization (the UN) ought also to have the 
right and power of forestalling all military intervention 
of one state in another whatever be the pretext under 
which it is effected, and also the right and power of 
assuming, by means of a sufficient police force, the safe- 
guarding of order in the state which is threatened.”*° 
The Pope goes on with specific directives: 
“... We desire to see the authority of the United Nations 
strengthened,—especially for effecting the general dis- 
armament which we have so much at heart. . . . In fact 
only in the ambit of an institution like the United 
Nations can the promises of individual nations to re- 
duce armaments be mutually exchanged under the strict 
obligation of international law. Only the United Nations 
is at present in a position to exact the observance of 
this obligation by assuming effective control of the 
armaments of ai! nations without exception.”** 


WorK FOR WORLD UNITY ON THREE LEVELS 

Ir can be seen from the foregoing that Pius XII urged 
work for peace on three levels,—first and most important, 
the untiring reaffirmation of the necessity of a supranational 
juridical world order based on the natural law; the second, 
the acceptance of the United Nations but with ceaseless efforts 
to strengthen it; and third, the fullest cooperation and col- 
laboration with every agency that promotes international 
friendship. The late Pontiff was an unabashed internationalist. 
He desired and sought and prayed for a “future world political 
organization . true to the spirit of federalism.”*’ At the 
same time he was using the influence of the Holy See to 
promote “the idea of a United Europe, the Council of Europe 
and other movements of the kind” which to Pius XII “were 
“a manifestation of the world’s need to break through 
politically and economically the old rigid lines of geographical 
frontiers... .”** 

CONCLUSIONS 

Pius Xil therefore very firmly committed the Holy See 
to the support of the basic principles behind the movement 
for world federalism. By asserting that the present legal 
machinery to preserve the peace is inadequate the late Pope 
has at least inferentially stated that the United Nations is a 
compromise solution among nations too jealous of their own 
sovereignty to form a union of nations which would be in 
fact a supranational federation outlawing war and giving 
juridical enforceability to the unity of mankind. 

How has the Catholic world responded to the Pope's im- 
perious demand for a new and “juridically better organized” 
world? How have American Catholics reacted to the challenge 
of Pius XII's statement that: 

“Catholics are extraordinarily well equipped to 
collaborate in the creation of a climate without which a 
common action on the international plane can have 
neither substance nor prosperous growth. . . . There is no 
other group of human beings, so favorably disposed, in 
breadth and in depth, for international understanding 
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. . . Catholics . . . above all . . . must realize that they 
are called to overcome every vestige of nationalistic nar- 
rowness. . . .”? 
Do not Catholics therefore have a special mandate to con- 
tinue on all three fronts the work of Pius XII? Do not 
Catholics, for example, have the obligation of insisting on the 
ratification by America of the Genocide pact, the repeal of 
America’s reservation to the jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice enacted on the floor of the Senate in 1946 
in the Connally Amendment? And who can deny the duty of 
Catholics to work for the reorganization of the United Nations 
in order to make it more consistent with that world institu- 
tion which Pius XII stated should have “supreme power?” 
Time has not eroded but rather deepened the urgent ne- 
cessity of implementing the commitments made by Pius XII 
and by the hierarchies of the entire English-speaking world. 
This distinguished body—the Catholic Association for In- 
ternational Peace-—is met here today to explore and to 
analyze the greatest legacy it has ever received—the intellectual 
and spiritual teaching of the greatest jurist of our age. May 
its study be fruitful and its recommendations wise. And may 
its deliberations—which are of such enormous consequence 
to all mankind—be carried on in the spirit of the inspiring 
words of the late Pontiff of peace: 
“The task confided to you by Providence in this crucial 
hour is not to conclude a weak and timid peace with the 
world but to establish for the world a peace really worthy 
in the sight of God and man.”*° 
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URING THE YEARS of this century and particularly 
since the end of World War II, it has become evident 
to the people of civilized countries that the practical 
applications of scientific knowledge are of immense importance 
to our modern society. To those uf us who have been inter- 
ested as professionals in science and engineering, this fact has 
been recognized even earlier than it has by the non-specialist 
in these fields. In fact, these practical applications of science 
come close to dominating all considerations of government and 
economics of our own country and those of Europe and Asia. 
Also, the purely intellectual aspects of science are beginning to 
dominate our ideas in philosophical and religious matters. 

It may be well to recall to ourselves certain immense develop- 
ments of this century particularly. At the turn of the century, 
the steam engine, the railroad, telegraph and_ telephone 
represented the outstanding technical achievements of the 
nineteenth century, and they were very great achievements 
indeed. In all countries of the world where these developments 
occurred, one of the most ancient and disgraceful institutions 
disappeared never to return, namely, that of slavery. It is well 
to remember that these developments, and particularly that 


of inanimate power, abolished this hard labor of unfortunate 
human beings which had supported all the luxury of the 
ancient and medieval civilizations. But the closing years of 
the old century or the beginning years of the new witnessed 
the beginnings of the development of the internal combustion 
engine, wireless telegraphy, the aeroplane, and the discovery of 
radioactivity which led inevitably to the development of 
atomic energy. These developments have given the modern 
technical countries a degree of luxury beyond the most fanciful 
dreams of the preceding centuries. The steady developments 
of biology and their application to agriculture have produced 
such an abundance of food that in this country this abundance 
has produced economic embarrassment. 

The most effective way of illustrating these general state- 
ments is by means of the statistics relating to the use of 
mechanical power and the use of steel, since these are general 
measures of activities of the kind being considered. 

The use of fossil fuels in this country increased by a factor of 
8 between 1900 and 1955. Coal was the principal source of 
energy in 1900. In 1955, petroleum and natural gas contributed 
67% of the total energy, while coal supplied only 30%. 
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Electrical power increased from negligible amounts in 1900 
to about 500 watts per person. This is not large but neverthe- 
less about 6 per cent of our total energy is in this “Aexible 
form, enabling us to do such neat and convenient things as 
light our houses, run the many small convenient machines, 
Operate Our cOMmunication systems, etc. This growth of the 
use of power emphasizes the physical basis of our industrial 
transformations. The increased use of steel and other metals and 
of many other substitutes emphasizes the same point in another 
way. 

Such statistics may be necessary as a means of impressing the 
younger generation present in this room but are quite unneces- 
sary for those of my age. I remember easily events and condi- 
tions of the last 60 years. These years span the time between 
the horse and buggy age and that of 55,000,000 private auto- 
mobiles; also, the time between Marconi’s primitive experi- 
ments and television in the many homes of the U. S.; also the 
time when the 20th Century Limited was the magnificent 
train through the local town of my boyhood and its virtual 
discontinuance because of the competition of aeroplanes. | 
have some nostalgia for the old days. What could be so thrill- 
ing as a ride with grandfather in a sleigh behind a matched 
team of blacks on a clear night with stars above and white 
snow around, with me and grandpa nestled warm and cozy 
beneath a buffalo robe? My own children have never known 
this luxury at all. Today we read about these things or see 
them in the Currier and Ives prints. 

The great changes in our everyday mode of life that have 
resulted from these developments have been so rapid that it 
is difficult to visualize them. Sixty years ago, people were 
often born in a house and lived in that house as children, took 
over the place from their parents, and were taken care of by 
their children in their old age and died in that same house. 
Various deviations from this situation existed, of course, since 
the population of this country has increased rapidly, but during 
the course of one generation a very cohesive family develop- 
ment existed and this has been even more true of some other 
countries. Since 1900, the situation has changed markedly. 
At the present time, my own children and those of my near 
relatives and of my friends and acquaintances live far from 
their parents and scattered over the entire United States and 
sometimes abroad as well. This fundamental change has come 
about because of the rapid means of transportation and com- 
munication and our dependence on modern industrial develop- 
ments for our livelihood. 

Also, our mutual dependence on other sections of the com- 
munity has greatly increased. Today even farmers do not grow 
their own food or even essential parts of it, and this was 
definitely not the case 60 years ago. We do not do any of our 
own carpentry or other building. Our plumbing facilities 
and electrical requirements are beyond our capacities ro install 
or repair. I studied in grade and high school by the light of 
a kerosene lamp and the only place which uses these at the 
present time so far as my experience goes is Sequoia National 
Park. 

What was once a society of rather small, closely knit com- 
munities in the rural and small town regions of the United 
States has been replaced by a roving population where blood 
relatives know each other only slightly and see each other only 
a few times a year in many cases. This has come about because 
of the rapid means of transport and the demands of industrial 
employment, or because of wanderlust made easy by these 
means. These few simple illustrations point up a very great 
social change in our country and other parts of the world 
within two generations. These changes could not have occurred 
without the help of applied sciences. 

The methods of making war have changed greatly in these 
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60 years. In 1900, General Bacterium and his hordes probably 
claimed more lives of soldiers than did the weapons of human 
enemies. Today this is not true, but the expense of prepara- 
tion for war and the stupendously greater expense of actual 
war have both greatly increased during these years. Wars and 
the curious psychology of politicians have produced a fan- 
tastic national debt in the United States. The physical cost in 
machines and weapons was met during the war by greater 
effort on the part of the populations of the world and by re- 
duced standards of living. Only the paper value as debts 
plagues us since then. However, all these things are finally 
the result of the applications of science to another phase of 
human activity. 

These activities have had profound effects upon government 
activities and undoubtedly we have not learned how to adjust 
our governments to them. A few illustrations show how these 
industrial developments have increased government activities. 
Not only have government budgets increased because of the 
decreasing value of the dollar, but they have increased in pro- 
portion to the total income of countries. 

Automobiles require vast expenditures for roads and police. 
Aeroplanes require airfields, air navigation facilities and gov- 
ernment regulation. Radio and television must be regulated by 
the community. In my opinion, this is done better in the 
United Kingdom than in the U. S. A. (Parenthetically, I do 
not like advertising.) Electric power requires public regulations 
and the practical requirement of monopoly leads to price con- 
trol. (Again, more control is needed in order to do something 
about those ugly power poles which have not been improved 
in the last 60 years. Odd, isn’t it, that street lighting can be 
supplied from underground, but private power cannot? I speak 
feelingly. The view of the Pacific Ocean from my house is 
through a maze of power lines.) Railroads long ago required 
public regulation in the U. S. or public ownership in Europe. 
Large manufacturing facilities and the necessary large labor 
organizations require government control because of the great 
financial interests of the public. The mobility of the population 
leads to additional social security needs and additional police 
problems. This feature affects our moral and religious problems. 
Large and effective weapons have completely changed our 
international problems in the last 60 years. 

I wish to state as my firm belief that the enormous growth 
of government activities since 1900 is due in large measure 
to the importance of applied science in this age, and to predict 
that this growth will continue to a very substantial degree in 
the future. Probably all of us deplore this situation, but only a 
return to the general conditions of 1900 or possibly 1859 by 
us and the rest of the world could correct the trend. In a cer- 
tain sense, applied science is forcing various phases of socialism 
upon the modern world in the sense that its successful activi- 
ties require more community interference in our activities. 

Those who discuss these problems often mention the ex- 
ponential character of the increase in all these things, Le., 
the factor by which they have increased since 1900 is about 
the same as that by which they increased between 1840 and 
1900. But there is a difference. Somewhere in this century 
some saturation must occur. There are only so many waking 
hours in which to use gadgets, to listen to radios, to drive 
cars or space machines, etc. Also, surely we have now reached 
the limit of our use of war in human disputes. This country 
has in some ways marked certain approximate limits with 
respect to some of these activities. 


THE INTELLECTUAL ASPECTS OF SCIENCE 
To those of us who spend our lives working on scientific 
problems, science is a great intellectual adventure of such 
interest that nothing else we ever do can compare with it. We 
are attempting to understand the order of a physical universe, 
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vast in extent in space and time, and most complicated and 
beautiful in its details. In this vast universe we find living 
things of which we ourselves are a part and these living things, 
constituting in bulk only a minute fraction of the whole, are 
yet some of the most amazing and most fascinating parts of 
the whole. The ideas developed in these studies are changing 
the entire philosophy of men, their entire view as to their 
place in this universe. The applications of science are purely 
incidental to these intellectual studies and we believe that these 
purely intellectual aspects will modify the lives of men more 
than will all the applications of science to the material welfare 
of men. 

It is well to mention some of the more important intellectual 
developments of the past centuries: 

1) The structure of the solar system as developed by 
Copernicus was one of the first intellectual achievements that 
modified men’s ideas profoundly. The earth was no longer 
the center of the universe and established institutions at the 
time realized this and attempted to extinguish this idea. The 
victory has gone to science without question. 

2) The proposal of biological evolution, a century old this 
year, again modified the ideas of men regarding themselves 
and their place in nature. This idea was again opposed by 
established institutions. The victory has gone to scientific 
thought overwhelmingly. 

3) Geology has established the history of the earth and 
today we know much about its age, namely some 3 billion 
years for the oldest rocks and about 4.5 billion years for the 
meteorites. These facts have greatly increased our concepts of 
time and the intricate details of the history of the earth and 
universe 

4) The nineteenth century witnessed the discovery and 
development of our ideas regarding electricity, magnetism, 
the properties of light and the fundamental laws of thermo- 
dynamics. These ideas laid the basis for much of our exact 
knowledge in physics and chemistry, and their application to 
practical affairs has given us our important sources of energy 
during this century. 

5) During this century we have learned much in regard 
to the structure of the universe, its extent to vast distances, its 
possible origin and details of evolution, its possible age. These 
ideas have not been opposed and this signifies an acceptance 
by a large section of the community. 

6) Other scientific ideas have not been so controversial 
because they did not contradict established thought, as they 
were not capable of being observed without the aid of complex 
apparatus. Today after two centuries we know much about the 
chemical and physical properties and structure of matter. This 
is of great intellectual success. It has resulted from the work 
of many minds of varying capacities. This knowledge made a 
very important contribution to man’s physical existence and 
also to his effectiveness in waging war. 

7) During this century we have learned much about the 
mechanisms of living things. Among these one of the most 
fascinating has been the problem of heredity. Today the actual 
details of these mechanisms are being elucidated so that we 
begin to understand the actual punch card system by which 
hereditary characteristics are carried from one generation to 
the next. 

8) At the close of the nineteenth century and the beginning 
of the twentieth century, the quantum theory and the rela- 
tivity theory were discovered. They have profoundly influenced 
all physical thought during the years since. They deal with 
concepts not easily observed and they are the result of most 
careful and penetrating analysis. With their aid we have come 
to understand much about the structure of matter. In fact, we 
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understand the origin of all chemical phenomena in principle 
from these developments even though the immense detailed 
complexity largely can be described only by direct observation. 


9). During the years of this century and especially during 
the last 20 years, we have learned much in regard to the 
nuclei of atoms. This is one of the most magnificent intel- 
lectual accomplishments of all history. It leads to an under- 
standing of the evolution of stars, the origin of the elements 
and the vast supplies of energy required for these processes. 
It influences our lives mostly through its practical applications. 
Its revolutionary conclusions on the intellectual side are 
accepted today without question. One wonders how they would 
have been received a century ago! 


10) During recent years another great intellectual scientific 
advance is in the making. Out of the rockets which bombarded 
England, that stubborn stalwart of freedom, and the possibility 
of launching atomic bombs from great distances has come the 
possibility and, indeed, the fact of space exploration. Radiation 
belts about the earth have been explored and we now know 
that the moon has no magnetic field and that it has a “pecu- 
liarly low” level of radioactivity in its surface. Why do we in- 
vestigate these things? The great fundamental driving force of 
the human intellect is curiosity, but it is a very sophisticated 
curiosity that drives us to investigate these things. Thus the 
radiation belts are due to the high energy particles moving 
in the neighborhood of the earth as they are trapped by the 
earth’s magnetic field, and we are interested in these very 
energetic particles, where they originate, and how they acquired 
their high energies. Also, a study of the moon's surface 
tells us much about its past history, and thus of the history 
of the earth and solar system, and thus of the development of 
the stars generally. During the coming years, space exploration 
will proceed at an increased pace. Eventually we may prove 
that life does exist or has existed on Mars and Venus. 

These ideas and many others have fascinated active scientists 
during all the time which they have been developed. But 
they are modifying the most fundamental ideas of people also. 

By religion most scientists are sceptics, that is, they do not 
subscribe to the dogmas of Christianity, Judaism, or any 
other religion. They mostly regard the supernatural aspects of 
these religions in the same light as they do those of the 
religions of ancient Egypt, Greece and Rome. On the mora! 
side, they are mostly close followers of the precepts of 
Christianity and Judaism. It seems to me that these attitudes 
have resulted from their scientific studies. This is true of 
myself. Ir is my opinion that these attitudes have already 
spread to the general population to some extent and that this 
will occur to an even greater degree in the future. To many, 
these are unpleasant statements, but I believe they are facts and 
progress is not made by sweeping facts under the rug. 

Science is not a substitute for religion. It very often imposes 
a condition represented by the word “must.” We cannot do 
things which do not conform to the requirements of aatural 
laws and facts. But science never imposes a condition repre- 
sented by the word “ought.” There is no requirement imposed 
by science that certain types of human behavior are morally 
right and others are morally wrong. Scientists live by the 
morals taught to them directly or indirectly by the great 
religions practiced in the countries where they reside. 

Also, science gives us no purpose in living beyond having a 
pleasant existence in one way or another. Scientists themselves 
are inspired by the magnificent things which they study. But 
science does not give the ordinary man whose daily life is 
often drab and anything but sublime any objective that gives 
him a feeling of dignity. Such feelings are so necessary if he 
is to rise above the disappointments and temptations of life 
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and if he is to do the best of which he is capable. One of the 
great needs of this age is a great prophet who can accept the 
facts of science and at the same time can give inspiration to 
fill this great void. I do not believe that current evangelists 
so popular from time to time have made any contribution to 
this fundamental problem. 

It may be that the view expressed here is unduly pessimistic. 
Probably at all times in the past some fraction of the popula 
tion was frankly sceptical, another most thoughtfully devour, 
and the great mass mostly unconcerned and mostly uncritically 
thoughtless and conforming and possibly this will continue 
into the future. Certainly, certain situations relative to these 
problems have been anything but ideal at certain historical 
periods of the past. But may it not be that the rapid rise of 
juvenile delinquency in recent years is due to the lack of the 
feeling given by the word “ought” imposed by the community, 
by parents, or by teachers, and may it not be that this in 
turn is due to its absence from science which is coming to 
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dominate the thinking of this age? 

These things could all become much simpler if the clock 
were turned back one century. This cannot be done and most 
of us do not wish for this at all. What some people desire is 
that it be turned back on some phases and not on others. 
We wish for low cost government, but wish for new -oads for 
that new Detroit monstrosity and a new airport able to handle 
those new jets. We wish for a decreased state budget in 
California, but also demand a new irrigation ditch. We wish 
for a lower military appropriation, but at the same time worry 
about falling behind in the missile race. We wish for a return 
to the old philosophical security, but are fascinated by the new 
ideas brought forth by science. 

We cannot turn the clock back. We must face our social, 
philosophical, and governmental problems in each age. They 
present a great challenge to us and surely we will solve our 
problems again in this scientific age. I hope that the solutions 
may be better than were some such solutions of past problems. 


The Language Of Dissent 


WE HAVE LOST 2712 % OF OUR PROTECTIONS TO LIBERTY 
By LOWELL B. MASON, Attorney and Author; Former Member Federal Trade Commission 


Delivered before the 59th annual membership meetmg of the American Hardware Manufacturers Assoctation, Atlantic City, N. J,, 
October 6, 1959 


T SEEMS like only yesterday that I addressed your con- 
vention in 1948. In fact it seems like it was only a few 
seconds ago. Actually, it was only a few seconds ago— 

346,896,012 seconds to be exact. But in those few seconds 
a lot of things have happened. Let me refer briefly to a few. 
First, as to myself. 

Mr. Johnson has told you that in 1948 I was a bureaucrat 
—a member of the Federal Trade Commission, that lowest 
rung of the judicial ladder which has more direct contact 
with the American businessman, has more to do with the 
American business scene, than all the other courts in the 
United States. Now in 1959, I am a private citizen like most 
of you. 

A decade ago the so-called “value added” to our economy 
by your operations in the hardware industry was about $728 
millions, Today it is up in the $2 billions—over a 300 per cent 
increase. 

When I talked to you in 1948 you had 131,000 employees 
in your industry. Today, you have 147,000—an increase of 
more than 12 per cent. 

In 1948 there were 97,000 stores handling your products. 
Now there is well over 105,000—an increase of some 8 to 10 
per cent. 

A decade ago your market in the United States was 146 
million people. Today it is 178 million people—an approxi- 
mate increase of 22 per cent. 

In 1948 our Gross National Production was $254 billions. 
Today our GNP is $436 billions—an increase of 72 per cent. 
So you can see the great material advance and progress in our 
nation to which your industry has contributed. This can be 
laid at the doorstep of the manufacturers, the wholesalers and 
the dealers. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is only one side of the ledger. 
The burden of my talk today is to persuade the responsible 
American businessmen to adopt the same realistic attitude 
toward their country that you have toward your business. 

At the end of every month you take a look at the debits 


and the credits of your company. At least once every ten years 
as an American Citizen, you should do for your country what 
you do for your business every 30 days. But in the affairs of 
state, people like to look at the credits and ignore the debits. 
This is infantilism pure and simple. In the business world it 
leads to bankruptcy and in some cases to fine and imprisonment. 

It is just as infantile to dwell on the credits and ignore the 
debits of our governmental polity. 

That word “polity” always seems to get changed to “policy.” 
I mean polity—the management of our government affairs. 

Last May we had a “Law Day” the whole purpose of which, 
according to the President's proclamation, was to direct “the 
attention of the world to the liberty under law which we 
enjoy and the accomplishments of our system of free enter- 
prise,” thus emphasizing “the contrast between our freedom 
and the tyranny which enslaves the people of one-third of the 
world today.” 

At the time I wondered if we were so busy “directing the 
attention of the world to the liberty under law which we 
enjoy” and “emphasizing the contrast between our freedom 
and the tyranny which enslaves the people of one-third of the 
world” that we had no time for a dispassionate appraisal of our 
own selves. 

In one way, covering up the debits is more dangerous in 
government than in business. The governing elite—not your 
elected representatives but the governing elite who want to 
run this country—will never punish you if you ignore their 
defalcations but what you should bear in mind is the advice 
of the London Times in an issue published in 1846: 

“The greatest tyranny has the smallest beginnings. 
From precedents overlooked, from * * * overbearing 
men tolerated with complacency, springs the tyrannical 
usage which generations of wise and good men may 
hereafter perceive and lament and resist in vain.” 

Now this advice is all very good. It would look fine framed 
on your office wall. It is heart-warming. But I am not here to 
warm hearts, ladies and gentlemen. I am here to persuade 
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one segment of responsible American businessmen to per- 
suade other American businessmen to treat our government 
as if it were an adult organization, able to stand up to an 
honest audit of its activities. We must stop treating our 
government as if it were a collection of senile old fools who 
need to be constanily cozened with contrasts between our 
Liberty and the tyranny which enslaves the people of one-third 
of the world today. 

Let me now present you with an accounting of our present- 
day Protections to Liberty—those we have, those we think 
we have but don’t and those which have been heavily mort- 
gaged and those you might as well charge off as lost. A 
recapitulation of a profit and loss statement (even of our own 
country) can be dull. But this one is interesting enough I hope 
to make you want to pass it on to your friends. 

Start out with the credit items I gave you earlier—our 
population increase, our GNP increase and the increase in 
“values added” in the last ten years. When you tell your 
friends that our Gross National Product has increased 72 
per cent over what it was ten years ago, they will accept your 
good news with alacrity. But then tell your friends that in 
the same period our PROTECTIONS TO LIBERTY have 
decreased 271 per cent. Now you must be prepared to defend 
your audit with facts. 

I propose to give you these facts with which to defend this 
audit. While I cannot detail all of them in this short time, I 
shall cite chapter and page (and here comes the commercial ) 
for they are all fully chronicled in my recent book, “The 
Language of Dissent.” 

First, be sure your friends understand you. You are talking 
about the Protections to Liberty—not Liberty itself. Liberty 
is an abstract concept. How can it be measured? Shall we 
say because 20 million Kulaks and Whire Russians died or 
were put into concentration camps, or shot in Siberia, that 
Russia has suffered a 20 per cent decrease of Liberty? Ridicu- 
lous! The number of people shot, sued or exiled has nothing 
to do with the increase or decrease of legal precedents main- 
taining or destroying our Protections to Liberty. 

Of the 40 Protections we have in our Constitution and 
which I shall enumerate for you, the loss of just one (the 
right of Habeas Corpus) would empower bureaucracy to 
put everybody in jail. Fortunately, this protection has not been 
lost. On the other hand, the 2714 per cent that we have lost 
has made (so far) no such increase in fines, penalties or 
imprisonments, as such would alarm the public. Because, as 
I point out in my “Language of Dissent,” those who want 
total government—not just those in bureaucracy but in a 
good many places where they want to fix prices and everything 
—the totalitarians of bureaucracy have no intentions (and 
indeed it would not be possible now) of applying their present 
authority against everyone. This comes later. For the present, 
it is only a whip over every man or business in Interstate 
Commerce. With the 2714 per cent loss in our Protections 
to Liberty we have suffered to date not one of you could suc- 
cessfully defend yourself against some governmental accusation 
which could be brought against you. 

Liberty cannot be equated in the same terms as GNP, 
population increase, or profit and loss. Liberty is a moral 
evaluation incapable of measurement except in the scales of 
our shifting cultures. To the slave, Liberty may mean only 
the privilege to die. To me it means the right to make my own 
mistakes not someone else’s—not even the government's. 

We are talking about the Protections to Liberty when we 
say we have lost nearly a third of them in the last decade. 
A protection to liberty is not an abstract idea; it is a rule of 
conduct for government in its relations with individual men. 
The Protections we are talking about are put down in black 
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and white in that seldom quoted and much abused document 
known as the Constitution of the United States. Besides these 
protections, there are other fundamental concepts of fair 
play so ingrained in our present-day mores that it is unthink- 
able that anyone doesn’t know what they are or that any arm 
of government would defy them. You can count these pro- 
tections on your fingers and, as I tick off the ones we have lost 
and cite the precedents where we lost them, come up with 
your own profit and loss statement or take mine after you 
check my addition and subtraction. 

Article I of the Bill of Rights gives us our freedom of 
Expression—the protections to our right of free speech, to 
assemble, to read newspapers, to go to the church of our 
choice or none at all, to petition Congress. Of course we have 
these rights. If we didn’t, we wouldn’t be here today. But 
people who constantly brag about these Freedoms and the 
phony ones—freedom from want and from fear—and care- 
fully exclude others, arouse my suspicions. 

I had a communist once tell me, “We want people to brag 
about Freedom of Speech, Freedom of Worship, Freedom of 
Assembly, Freedom to Petition Congress and the other Free- 
doms that are on everybody's lips today. There is an awkward 
adolescence for nations as well as for children. In the transition 
from free to total state, you have to un-Santa Claus people 
slowly. When they first become aware that government is not 
by them individually they need assurance that it is at least for 
them en masse. As the state circumscribes man’s private choice 
of action, the repetition of certain phrases gives that assurance. 
It takes the place of religion, formerly the soporific of the 
masses.” 

Thus it is that many speeches made by innocent zealots 
of democracy and many court opinions of sincere and fervid 
judges may in fact play right into the hands of the Tortali- 
tarians. An interesting example of this facility to utilize the 
energy of democracy against itself is seen in the famous 
Baltimore Rat case where Mr. Justice Frankfurter of the 
Supreme Court of the United States devoted 14 columns in 
praise of our Bill of Rights before setting aside the right of a 
man to privacy in his own home. (A four to five decision.) ' 

Now that I have asserted my own right of freedom of speech 
up to the hilt, let's go on to the other protections to liberty 
which our ancestors most certainly had, and which a good 
many people today labor under the delusion they still have. 

In fact, if I were to ask you the following questions, 
wouldn’t you answer “yes”? 

Is every man presumed innocent until proved guilty? 

Are there statutes of limitations which prevent a man from 
being charged with o'fenses dating so far back that he would 
be unable to marshal testimony in his defense? 

Are there prohibitions against ex post facto trials?—that 
is, can government punish a man for doing something that was 
not declared wrong until after he did it? 

Are there rules against conviction by hearsay—that findings 
of facts against a man must be based on legally acceptable 
evidence? 

Do you think only a judge can sentence you to jail? If 
someone who was not a judge did sentence you to jail, do you 
think you would at least be allowed to have your lawyer 
present? 

Does everyone have the right to his day in court? 

Are there prohibitions against prosecutors acting as judges 
in their own cases? 

If you are accused, do you have a right to trial by jury? 


1 Frank vs. State of Maryland, May 1958, No. 278, reversed a long 
line of decisions dating back to 1765, holding no petty officer of the 
law may violate the privacy of the home without a warrant issued by 
a court. 
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Can you be punished for something someone else did? 

Must everyone be treated alike under the law? 

Is your home your castle that no petty official may violate 
except with a search warrant issued by a court? 

You would undoubtedly tell me these and many other 
fundamental concepts of Anglo-American jurisprudence are 
the breath of life in the United States. But, my friends, you 
are forty years behind the times, and you should be brought up 
to date. 

From 1914 on, our legal code has gradually been split into 
two parts: One enforced by the courts, most of which observe 
the letter and spirit of our Bill of Rights. The other, enforced 
by administrative commissions and petty officials of state and 
city bureaus, operating in what they call “the public interest” 
grows quietly and unobtrusively more powerful through an 
ever-increasing assumption of authority. How do they do this? 

We are following the Russians, not to Communism, but we 
are “shortening the punch” between the policeman and the 
punishment in those matters which do not appear important in 
the public eye. 

Russia, during her period of militant Communism, treated 
those charged with crimes of violence and offenses involving 
moral turpitude with tolerance and circumspection. On the 
other hand, those accused of violating the state’s political and 
economic demands were sentenced to death or exiled to Siberia 
without any semblance of trial as we know the word here in 
America. 

In this country one sees a growing acceptance of this thesis 
that violation of the economic commands of the state are more 
dangerous to our material welfare than criminal offenses, and 
therefore can be punished without due process. 

An administrative officer in Ohio (not a judge but a deputy 
fire marshal) sentenced a man to jail after holding a secret 
inquisitorial proceeding. The defendant was not allowed to 
have his own counsel present. The Supreme Court upheld 
the sentence because the trial “was not a criminal trial (bur) 
an administrative investigation of incidents damaging to the 
economy...” 

A man was fined because he wouldn't let an officer in his 
house without a warrant. The Supreme Court sustained the 
conviction on the grounds the officer wasn’t trying to chase 
a criminal—he just wanted to look at the property. 

It is true there is a general uneasiness among practicing 
attorneys over the loss of our protections to liberty through 
the administrative process. And lawyers often write learned 
articles in bar journals and talk before professional societies on 
the subject and all too often that is all they do. But who besides 
the lawyers cares about due process? Most people think due 
process (the right to confront your accusers, etc.) only pays 
off for those charged with crime. The constant association of 
due process with alleged communists, thieves, kidnapers, and 
bank robbers degrades the high regard that this basic concept 
of liberty and justice once commanded. This denigration occurs 
simply because these protections to liberty are seldom drama- 
tized except when called into play by the arrest, indictment, 
or trial of those charged with crime. 

People do not realize that the Bill of Rights and due process 
deal only collaterally with accused persons. Their major 
function is to protect democracy—not persons. It is the only 
way a democracy can insure itself against the blunders, 
tyrannies, and the officiousness of its own employees, from 
the President on down, who, quite innocently and with the 
best of intentions, if exempted from the restrictions of our 
Constitution would destroy it. Every hour of the day and night 
due process guards democracy against totalitarianism. 

I decided it was time the business man of this country 
knew what was going on. And so I have made up an audited 
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statement showing the status as of today of the Protections to 
our Liberty. I have attached a copy of this statement and audit 
to the text of this talk and I hope you will give it the attention 
I think it deserves. Here for the first time in the history of 
our country is a statement for the investors and stockholders of 
the United States. It shows your Protections to Liberty with 
the proper deduction of 2714% for those no longer held 
to your credit. 

Ladies and gentlemen, what is the solution to our 2714 
per cent loss? You have undoubtedly gathered by now that 
I have written a book-—“The Language of Dissent.” In that book, 
I don’t come up with any solutions. I have plenty of them 
but I felt it was more important that we know what the facts 
of the problem are before we come up with the solution. 

I am trying to sell an idea—the idea on which this country 
was founded. It is in this book and I have no compunctions— 
no modesty about asking everybody who is a doer to go out 
and buy this book. I hope my book sells a million copies— 
ten million were even better, so that that many people will 
get the idea of what has happened to our Protections of Liberty. 

But whether you get the idea from my book or whether 
you get it some other way, please take note that I am coming 
back here ten years from now whether I am invited or not. 
And when I come back ten years hence, unless you and your 
friends and your sons and daughters and your associates get 
the idea I am selling here this morning and move to reestab- 
lish the Protections of our Liberty there will be a “bird” in 
the back of the room in a blue uniform or perhaps a red one. 
I could have begun this talk this morning in a dozen different 
ways. But 10 years from now I will have no such choice 
and the man in the uniform will be listening closely as I begin: 
Ladies and gentlemen, we have a new era, we have a glorious 
new world. Everything is wonderful in Washington. There is 
nothing wrong with our government and we are living happily 
and securely—just as securely as the man in the penitentiary 
who gets his breakfast and his lunch and his dinner and his 
clothing. Everything is wonderful—and different—so terribly 
different! 

Ladies and gentlemen, only you can prevent me from 
beginning my speech ten years hence with that opening. And 
only you can decide to hear me without an overseer in a 
uniform in the back of the room. Thank you. 


LOWELL B. MASON 
1025 Connecticut Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
NAtional 8-3600 
October 6, 1959 
Mr. Hardware Man 
U.S. A. 


Re: The United States of America 
Dear Sir: 

I have this day audited the books in the above-named com- 
pany in which you are a stockholder. I find title to those 
Protections of Liberty listed in the credit column free of 
encumbrance and hereby certify their validity. 

In the debit column are placed those Protections which were 
at one time held by the above-named company but as of this 
date have been mortgaged, alienated, otherwise encumbered, or 
have been declared obsolescent by the Supreme Court. 

Of the 40 protections in the original inventory, 11 or 2714% 
are no longer assets of the above company. 

Sincerely yours, 

(signed) Lowell B. Mason 
Author, The Language of Dissent 
(World Publishing Co., N. Y.) 
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AUDIT—USA PROTECTIONS TO LIBERTY 


IN THE CONSTITUTION 


CREDITS 

Art. 1, Sec. 9: Habeas Corpus shall not be suspended except 
in rebellion or invasion. (Nobody can clap you in jail without 
a judge hearing what it’s all about.) 
No bill of attainder. You can’t legislate a crime onto one 
person's shoulders and let everyone else go scot free. 
Art. 3, Sec. 3: Proof of guilt of treason must be by at least two 
witnesses; Or by confession in open court. 
Art. 4, Sec. 2: Citizens have to be treated alike in all states. 
Art. 6: Speedy trials 

Public trials 
He must be able to confront the witnesses who accuse him. 
He must be allowed to summon his own witnesses in support 
of his own defense. 
Art. 7: If he is being sued for more than $20. he is entitled to 
trial by jury. 
Art. 8: Excessive bail must not be required. Or excessive fines 
imposed. Or cruel and unusual punishment inflicted. 
Art. 9: Just because the Constitution gives some rights, that 
doesn’t mean others are not retained by the people. The 
enumeration of certain rights shall not deny others retained by 
the people. Powers not delegated to U. S., saved for states or 
people. 
Art. 12: No slavery or involuntary servitude. 
Art. 15: Right to vote not denied by race, color or former 
slavery. 
Art. 19: Women can vote. 
Art. 1: Freedom of Speech 

Freedom of the Press 

Freedom to Assemble 

Freedom to Petition Congress 
Art. 3: No soldier shall be quartered in any house (Constitution 
doesn’t mention schools. ) 
Art. 5: No trial for a crime unless indicted by a grand jury. 
No property taken without compensation. 


DEBITS 
No expost facto law. You can’t declare something wrong after 
a person has done it and punish him if it wasn’t wrong before 
he did it. (See Book of the Month case, p. 113; Carpel case, 
p. 279)? This applies to states, too. 
Art. 3, Sec. 2: Trial by jury. No jury nor judge in Administra- 
tive Law. See Chapters 1, 2, 3.° 
No Corruption of Blood. You can’t be put into jail for what 
your old man did. (See p. 100, Guilt by Trade Association ) ° 
In the state and district where act was committed (See Sewing 
Machine case, p. 266)? 
Defendant must be informed of the accusation. (See Chapter 
10, p. 274)? 
Must have right of counsel. (See Hoban case, p. 35)* 
Art. 14, Sec. 1: Every citizen has equal protection under the 
law. 
No citizen to be deprived of life, liberty or property without 
due process. (See Moog case, p. 68) * 
(See Paper Trades, p. 110) * 
Art. 4: The right to be secure in their persons, houses, papers 
and effects except on warrant issued by a court (no synthetic 
warrants allowed.) See Rat case,® Rex case, 44. 
No double jeopardy. Can’t be compelled to be a witness against 
himself. (Most administrative cases are based on the statements 
of defendants themselves. ) 
Must have due process. See Chapter 8, p. 224.° 


2 Chapters and pages refer to The Language of Dissent, World Publish- 
ing Co 

3 Frank vs. Maryland, No. 278, May 1959, decided by the Supreme 
Court after publication of The Language of Dissent, reversed a long 
line of decisions dating back to 1765 holding no petty officer of the 
law may violate the privacy of the home without a warrant issued by 


a court. 


The Value Of Self-Criticism 


FOR BUSINESS AND LABOR 
By ERWIN D. CANHAM, President, Chamber of Commerce of the United States and Editor of The Christian Science Monttor 


Delivered before the National Association of Real Estate Boards, Toronto, Canada, November 12, 1959 


HIS MORNING, I would like to talk to you for a little 

while about the value of self-criticism. Or, you could 

call it self-appraisal—self analysis—or—the proposition 
of letting your conscience back you into a corner—and trying 
to defend yourself against the questions which your own 
conscience might ask. 

What I have to say applies specifically to business in the 
United States, although I hope that our Canadian friends, 
colleagues and associates will not find the subject entirely 
alien to their interests. 

Mark Twain once observed that “The public is the oniy 
critic whose opinion is worth anything at all.” I am sure that 
Mr. Clemens undoubtedly had in mind the opinion of the 
public with reference to the creative arts, such as public 
opinion with respect to novels and fiction stories, but I believe 
his epigram can logically be translated much more freely. 

For example, the business community in the United States, 
in general, ardently desires the good opinion of the public. I 


am sure the same wish applies in Canada. Most business men 
today work hard at winning public approval. There are few 
corporations without a vice president in charge of public 
relations. There is hardly a company of any size at all without 
at least one man devoting the bulk of his time to the task of 
creating and maintaining good will for the business. 

We maintain local, state and national associations which—in 
effect—are the public relations departments of entire indus- 
tries. Your association is an example. Your association un- 
doubtedly deals with legislation affecting the real estate 
business. You also discuss other common problems. You ex- 
change ideas. But at one and the same time, your association 
endeavors to present and portray the real estate business in a 
favorable light. 

That is all to the good. 

For another example, we might cite the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

Our National Chamber is primarily a policy-making or- 
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ganization, but it is also a vast public relations institution 
working in behalf of all types of free, competitive enterprise. 

I believe it can be said with authority that American business 
today—taken as a whole—enjoys the respect and confidence of 
the public majority. That is because business—in the main— 
has demonstrated a sense of economic morality. Business has 
a conscience. It has a powerful sense of responsibility to the 
general well-being. 

The typical businessman may not put it into so many 
words—indeed, he would probably blush to so define himself 
—but I believe it to be crue that he regards himself somewhat 
in the light of a steward for our competitive, enterprise system. 

As a result of all this, the views of business are not only 
cordially entertained by the Congress, but are frequently 
invited. At the same time, business receives no favors from 
government which are not in keeping with the broad, general 
interest. What is more important, it is not asking for special 
favors. 

This is the way things should be. We have today the kind 
of relationship with the public and with government which 
the business man must maintain and must consistently work 
to improve. Like friendships, good public relations must be 
kept in a constant state of repair. 

Sometimes, the best way to plan ahead is to look back. 

Let us do that for a few minutes. 

It was just 30 years ago this month that the American 
people were looking around for a villain. They were in trouble, 
and they wanted a scape-goat. 

On October 29, 1929—the top-heavy structure of stock 
prices had collapsed. It was almost as though a 50-story build- 
ing had been erected on a foundation of slithery mud. 

Almost overnight, a chimera of national thinking was irre- 
trievably buried. A few thoughtful persons had recognized 
that economic trouble had been building up for some years, 
but it took the Wall Street crash to make it common knowl- 
edge that the great boom of the 1920's was all over. 

As of today, we know that no group of men or no special 
pattern of activity can be pointed out and identified as the 
primary cause of the depression in the 1950's. Even if he had 
the power, no man would be the instigator of an industrial 
and financial cataclysm which would involve himself and 
everybody else. We now realize that no one was especially 
to blame for the depression, but that everyone was to blame. 

It is hardly an exaggeration to say that there had been a 
junior-grade South Sea Bubble in many, many towns and cities. 
We were buying stocks with money we did not have at values 
which had no semblance of reality. And we were eagerly 
mopping up the worthless bonds of bankrupt foreign nations. 

In general, our metropolitan population was so busy living 
it up, it paid scant attention to the fact that the farm belt 
had been in the grip of a major depression for almost a decade. 
Some of us who are old enough to remember that era can 
recall how city people brushed off the farmer's complaints on 
the grounds that farmers are always griping. 

But the trouble on the farm was very real, and we must 
remember that agriculture was a somewhat more important 
factor in our economic equation in the 1920's than it is today. 

In two years—from 1920 through 1922—three hundred 
thousand farmers lost their land through mortgage foreclosure. 
The farmer was than earning less than three per cent on his 
investment, while he was paying five, six and seven per cent 
in interest charges. 

The farm was a center of infection—far from the only one, 
of course, bur still a center. The infection was slow to spread, 
but spread it did, and when the urban bubble broke, the 
collapse was complete—from farm to factory and all the way 
in between. 
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So the American people began hunting for a villain. And 
there is one thing we can always be sure about: when the 
American people begin hunting for a villain they do not come 
home empty-handed. 

Actually, they found two villains. One was the national 
administration theu in power, but the villain which the public 
chose to adorn with the biggest pair of horns was business— 
and especially big business—which included—by popular se- 
lection—Wall Street at one end and the Minneapolis and 
Chicago grain pits at the other. 

In 1933, when a new national administration and a new 
Congress took over, business received the biggest public 
beating ever administered to any segment of the American 
economy. 

Some of the new laws were good. Some were not so bad, 
and others were very bad indeed 

And in their application, the innocent suffered along with 
the guilty. 

But who cared? The public wanted business whipped, and 
whipped it was. And business remained in the public dog 
house until the industrial mobilization for World War II 
came along and gave everybody something new to think about. 

I am sure that you have run across—as I have—people who 
will argue that business never had any kind of conscience— 
never had a sense of economic mortality—and never gave two 
whoops what the public thought of it until it was chosen 
Public Villain No. 1 at the outset of the depression. Or, they 
may put it another way and say that business was forced to 
hit the sawdust trail and accept a shotgun conversion. 

I would not deny that business learned some valuable les- 
sons under the lash of public censure. Adversity has a habit of 
bringing out the true character and mettle of men, and 
business, after all, is only a term which defines an economic 
segment composed of very human people. 

If we read our economic history in the light of human 
nature, we find that business in bygone years did not do 
many things which it automatically does today in the in- 
terests of good public relations, because the public was quite 
happy with the way things were. 

Here, of course, I am speaking generally. There were 
periods of hostility toward certain elements in business long 
before the depression of the 1930's. Around the turn of the 
century, for example, it was popular to “bust the trusts.” 
This was virtually a national slogan. But there were not many 
trusts to be busted, and public opinion did nor identify the 
corner bank or the local grain elevator or even the manu- 
facturer with the so-called trusts. 

In the main, we find that throughout most of the 19th 
century and the early years of the 20th, the public majority 
never regarded business—as a community—or as an institu- 
tion—as an enemy of the people. 

Indeed, for a long period of time, the public seemed to 
have a special affection for the worse elements in business. 
There was even a profound admiration for the most hard- 
bitten—and the most ruthless entrepreneurs. 

You need not take my word for it. I refer you to the news- 
papers, magazines, the fiction stories and even the jokes 
which were produced when the so-called robber barons and 
free-booters of industry were riding rough-shod, high, wide 
and handsome. 

Now—I am compelled to say that perhaps we owe a 
certain debt to those free-booters and robber barons. It is 
entirely possible that it took men of iron-will and ruthless 
determination to carve a continental empire out of a gaunt 
wolf preserve—and west of the eastern mountains, that is 
about all our continent offered as a prospectus in the 19th 


century. 
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But I am deviating. My point is that the so-called robber 
barons and free-booters were often considered in their day 
as great constructive geniuses, and they were held up as 
models of deportment to poor but ambitious boys. 

It sometimes happened that a slippery operator would be 
sued by an indignant victim. Naturally, a considerable fanfare 
would ensue. 

But at the same time, John Q. Public would sagely wag 
his collective head and declare that “They can sue him all 
they like, but he will wriggle out of it.” 

In those days, the art of wriggling out of something seems 
to have been greatly esteemed—even by the victims of a 
swindle. Apparently the victims hoped someday to duplicate 
the accomplishment. 

Recently, I ran across an anecdote of that bygone period 
which may serve to illustrate the admiration for trickiness 
and clever dealings. 

It seems that one of our middle-sized cities was having 
a construction boom, and the local landscape was polka- 
dotted with piles of lumber. Street lighting was poor, and 
the police force undermanned, so considerable pilfering took 
place under cover of darkness. It was no trouble at all to 
walk away with a few choice planks or two by fours. 

There were also a labor shortage, and night watchmen 
were hard to get. One bright young builder told his col- 
leagues that he had a watchman on his payroll who would 
be glad to make regular rounds of all the lumber piles. He 
argued that pilfering would be curbed if it became known 
that an armed guard might show up at almost any time. 

All he asked was two dollars a week to help defray his 
watchman’s wages. And about a hundred builders took him 
up on the deal—at $2.00 a week. 

One day, our enterprising young man told a group of 
friends about his arrangement, and according to the anecdote, 
the following conversation ensued: 

“Do you mean to say that about 100 other builders are 
each paying you two dollars a week? What kind of wages 
do you pay your watchman?” 

Our clever friend then pulled his punch line: 

“Why,” he said, “that’s the big joke. I don’t have a watch- 
man. They just think I have.” 

From all I can gather out of old files, the story was widely 
circulated and was considered a regular side-splitter in circa 
1880. 

At about the same time, there was a man who was 
amassing the beginnings of a fortune as a cattle drover. | 
won't mention his name, because it happens to belong to an 
institution which he endowed in later years. 

He bought small lots of cattle from farmers and drove 
them to market in great herds. The animals were sold by 
weight. 

Just before they neared the market, the drover fed the 
cattle salt, and then he gave them all the water they could 
hold. As you know, a gallon of water weighs about eight 
pounds. If you put three or four gallons in a cow, you have 
got something extra when it comes to selling her. 

In later years, the drover told this story on himself, and it 
was repeated from person to person. It did him no harm at 
all. To the contrary, he was looked upon as a man of astute- 
ness and distinction. He was also considered a worthy charac- 
ter because every Sunday, without fail, he passed the collection 
plate in church and was known to speak highly of religion. 

Religion, he said, had its place, but its place was in church 
and in the home and not in business. He appears to have 
been rigidly faithful to his own philosophy. He was violently 
opposed to the transaction of any business on Sunday, and 
after services he spent the rest of the day reading pious works. 
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In retrospect, I think we can safely say that the latter 
part of the 19th century in particular was a gaudy era in 
the life of this country. The making of money was greatly 
admired, no matter how made. 

But I do think it is a fact that for every goldbrick peddler, 
for every employer who flagrantly exploited his employees and 
for every ruthless robber baron—big or small—there were 
many thousands of business men who believed in justice in 
the warehouse and the counting house as firmly as they 
believed im justice in the courthouse. One can only suppose 
that they drifted along in the sublime belief that because of 
their innocence, no one would ever point a damning finger 
at their operations. 

The rude jolt of the 1930's was based on the alleged sins 
of business in the 1920's, even though such terms as robber- 
baron, free-booter and malefactor of great wealth were resur- 
rected. If any of you real estate people would like to know 
what sins you were supposed to have committed in the 
1920's, 1 suggest you reread “Babbitt,” by the late Sinclair 
Lewis, the story of a man described by the author as one 
who was “highly nimble in the art of selling real estate for 
more than it was worth.” 

l am not going to defend all of the practices of business 
in the 1920's, but I believe that, in the main, the sins of 
business were largely sins of omission—and not sins of 
commission. 

They were all too quiet about their own contributions 
to the national well-being in the midst of a sensation-loving 
era. Few people knew that many, many concerns, on their 
volition, had put in effect what we now call fringe benefits. 
They had set up retirement income plans. 

Without any prompting except introspection, they had 
contrived devices to give employees a sense of participation. 

Some of our larger corporations gave their employees a 
chance to acquire stock at actual values—not inflated values. 

And there were safety measures in effect before any unions 
ever thought of them. 

It was not at all unusual for business men to recognize the 
value of adequate pay scales. Just at random, the other day, 
I plucked a sentence from an address delivered by an ex- 
ecutive of one of our biggest electric companies in April, 1929 
—six months before the market crash. (Note: This was 
F. W. Willard, Western Electric.) 

This speaker said that “high wages for competent operators 
of the best kind of tools by the best kind of methods are the 
sure road to the lowest costs and consequently the highest 
profits.” 

This comment does not stand alone in the public comment 
by business leaders in the 1920's and in previous years. 

Why, then, did business find it so difficult to turn away 
the wrath of the public in the 1930's. 

Well, first, I would say that it came as a surprise to a 
majority of the business community. In their attempts to 
defend themse!ves, they found themselves either stuttering 
in confusion, or they fell back on truculence. 

They had not learned how to speak out for themselves. 

Neither had they fully grasped the opportunities for good 
will contained in efficient, well-staffed, well-supported volun- 
tary Organizations of their own design. 

In particular, they had not learned the value of self-criticism. 

They had not learned how to police themselves. 

There was, of course, a great deal of talk about the value 
of good service to the customer, and—in fact—many of the 
products manufactured in the 1920's were almost the equal 
of many products of today’s output. I suppose I am thinking 
particularly in terms of the typewriter. Because that is my 
own working tool. The machines produced in the interlude 
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berween the two World Wars were really wonderful. 

On the other hand, automobile tires produced in those 
same years were not so good. It was not so many years ago 
that a driver expected to have a flat tire on the average of 
every 20 or 40 miles. We have come a long way since then. 
Of course, | am mentioning only two products—an old 
product that was good—a new product which is better. 
There could be hundreds of other examples—mostly in favor 
of the latest developments. 

Still another sin of omission on the part of business, be- 
fore lightning hit it in the 1930's, was that business had 
not learned to bargain collectively with labor. And there 
was no prevailing idea that labor was going to achieve its 
present power, wealth and status. Business had not learned 
to live with labor. 

Perhaps I could sum it all up by saying that business— 
business men—did not seem to know -how to assume leader- 
ship in community affairs or in the total community of the 
nation. 

In many respects, it is all very different as of now, but 
I cannot avoid thinking about the perils of complacency. At 
this moment, I have a feeling that it is a part of wisdom 
to be introspective, self-searching—and self-critical. 

I am sure you would all agree that self-righteousness is the 
emotional equivalent of a geographical area which abounds 
in the traps of quick-sand. 

In our agreements with labor today, we expect the worker 
to give an honest day's work in return for honest pay. By the 
same token, the business man has an obligation to provide a 
serviceable, durable, quality product. He is expected to see 
that his guarantee means something. 

For example— 

A year’s warranty of free service on a household con- 
venience probably ought to be enough. That is, if we were 
all coldly logical. But few of us are coldly logical. After the 
first year of free service is expended, the buyer is apt to 
build up resentment against a concern which sold him a 
product in constant need of expensive repair after the 
warranty year is over. 

Today, the business man encourages credit buying—and 
in many cases he asks a carrying charge. | am sure that in 
most cases, those charges are equitable. On the other hand, 
if they are excessive, the public will soon catch on. Somebody 
once said that we should never overestimate public informa- 
tion, and never underestimate public intelligence. 

Again, by the same token, | think it would be generally 
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agreed that the real estate man is expected to see that settle- 
ment services and fees are all really necessary. Nor is it too 
much to expect that he and others in the housing field wil 
occasionally take a hard and honest look at the federal sub- 
sidy problem. In that direction, lies good business citizenship. 

Currently, in the United States, television quiz shows have 
been caught with their answers showing. The honesty of 
advertising is being questioned. Congressional committees 
are turning some hard looks at such popular commodities as 
weight-reducing pills. We are reading about complaints against 
the practices of used car dealers. New centers of infection 
of the anti-business virus may be slowly building up. 

In saying all this, I am actually only quoting what has 
been in the news for the past few months. And so long as 
man bites dog is the basic rule of news, | am sure that only a 
small minority in every enterprise 1 have mentioned has been 
guilty of infraction against today’s business conception of 
economic morality. 

I do feel, however, that business must strive to be beyond 
reproach—for its own sake. That would apply to the quality 
of the product. It would apply to service charges. It would 
apply to advertising. 

It also is essential that we augment the good beginnings 
we have made in exercising national leadership. We cannot 
be smug about the fact that labor is now in about the same 
kind of public dog house to which buisiness was relegated in 
the 1930's. Labor has not been very original. Right now, 
labor has a priority on the mourners’ bench. It is sitting 
where business sat about 30 years ago. 

But we have no reason to gloat because labor has failed to 
exercise self-criticism—which is exactly what has happened 
to it. Because that is what happened to us. 

We cannot sit aloof from politics. It is not enough to send 
a contribution to the party of our choice. The business man 
today should be in politics from the precinct on up. He ought 
to have his heart in it, but if he is asked to be a legman 
and a doorbell-ringer, he ought to be glad to do that too. 

Our task then, is to strengthen our own moral sense. We 
can do that by exemplifying it. We can strive for decency, 
honor and integrity in our own acceptance and fulfilment of 
our life and professional responsibilities. Remembering that 
our whole society depends upon the validity and dignity of 
individual man, we can live and act like men who believe in 
the values of their lives and their society. We can help build 
an invincible society, even though today we are tragically far 
from that goal. I believe we know what it is we have to do. 


The Challenges Facing Writers 


THE REALITY VERSUS WHAT IT’S CALLED 


By LARSTON D. FARRAR, Washintgon, D. C., author of the recently-published Hawthorn Book, "Successful Writers and 
How They Work,” an earlier Hawthorn Book, “How to Make $18,000 A Y ear Free Lance Writing,” and other books and articles 


Delivered before the “kickoff” banquet of the fifth annual Texas Journalism Assembly held each year at the University of 
Houston, Houston, Texas, October 22, 1959 


EMBERS OF THE FIFTH annual journalism assem- 
bly, officials of the Houston Public Library and 
the Houston Scribblers’ Club. Ladies and gentlemen. 

I consider it an honor to be with you this evening, and to 
think with you about the challenges facing writers in this 
kaleidoscopic period in human history. My text tonight is 
taken not from Holy Writ, but from the writings of two men 
who have contributed mightily to the civilization in which 
we live. In a way, each helped to cause some of the challenges 


we face. The first is from Charles F. Kettering, the General 
Motors industrial genius who died just about a year ago. He 
said: “We should all be concerned about the future, because 
we shall spend the rest of our lives there.” The second is 
from the writings of Winston Churchill, the former Prime 
Minister of Great Britain. It is: “The frontiers of the future 
are the frontiers of the mind.” 

What are the principal challenges, as I see them, facing 
writers today? I would say that the biggest challenge facing 
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writers is making a living, but you would likely say: “That 
isn’t appropriate, coming from a man who wrote a book, 
How to Make $18,000 A Year Free Lance Writing.” I 
often have said that in view of the cost of things, 1 should 
write another entitled, How to Get By On $18,000 A 
Year. One woman came up to me excitedly and asked: 
“Did you write that noted book, How to Make Money 
18,000 Different Ways?” 1 said, “No, but my book is in 
great demand among counterfeiters, and forgers. 1 read the 
other day of a man who had written, free lance, some $18,000 
worth of rubber checks.” The most humorous episode along 
that line was the jockey who wrote to me, having heard of 
my book. “Please send me a copy of ‘How to Make $18,000 
a Year Free Lance Riding’,” he asked. 

As you will recognize, the challenges I will mention apply 
to everyone in the society. But I contend that they apply to 
writers with a peculiar poignancy, because, in my view, the 
world is Jed by men who write. Although the average man 
might say that the world is led by politicians—and we do 
have some good political leaders—I think history bears me 
out that writers lead the politicians. Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
who, I think, is the peer of all English poets, once said: “Poets 
are the unacknowledged legislators of the world.” 

While the world takes a little longer to pay tribute to its 
writers than to its politicians, the writers usually do get 
recognition, in time. 

No thoughtful student of history can help but pay tribute to 
the perspicacity, to the insight, to the self-discipline and to 
the courage of the great writers who have lived in every coun- 
try and in every climate. There were countless writers in 
ancient Israel, of course, whose words still thrill us today— 
Moses, the great lawgiver; Isaiah, Amos, Obadiah, Jeremiah, 
Jonah, Michah, Nahum, Habbakuck, Zephaniah, Haggai and 
Zaccariah. Later, there was Flavius Josephus, and Jesus of 
Nazareth, who, although He did not write, very definitely 
knew the words that burned their way into men’s hearts. But 
there was Aristotle in Greece, St. Augustine in Rome, Tolstoy 
in Russia, Karl Marx in London, Francois Marie-Arouet, bet- 
ter known as Voltaire, in France, and many, many others. 

As I stated in my latest book, when Voltaire died, his 
body rested inappropriately in an old convent for a time. 
Then, on the hearse which carried his body to the Pantheon 
in Paris, there were these words: 

“Poet, philosopher, historian, he gave wings to the human 
intelligence; he prepared us for freedom.” 

What greater tribute could be paid—by men—to another 
man than to say that he helped pave the way for them to shake 
off the shackles of prejudice and ignorance and tyranny? “He 
prepared us for freedom.” 

In America, we are just now recognizing fully the con- 
tributions of Thomas Paine, who is gaining more fame as the 
great propagandist for liberty in our Revolutionary War days. 
Then there was Thomas Jefferson, who framed the glorious 
words in our Declaration of Independence, and there was 
Horace Greeley, who has become recognized as one of the 
great prophets of the labor union movement, and William 
Cullen Bryant, the boy genius who wrote “Thanatopsis” and 
went on to serve as editor of the New York Post for more 
than 50 years, during which time he became one of the great 
voices of political and economic freedom among the masses. 

If there be those who doubt the identity of the men who are 
really leading the world, then let them argue with Patrick 
Henry, who said: “I have but one lamp by which my feet are 
guided, and that is the lamp of experience. I know of no way 
of judging the furure but by the past.” If your knowledge of 
history is not faulty, you now that writers have led the world. 
And if you agree with Patrick Henry's reasoning, then it 
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seems to me that you must agree that writers today are leading 
the world. 

But when we consider the shape the world is in today, and 
the cacophony of the voices of the writers, many of them 
espousing philosophies that seem to lead us down blind alleys, 
perhaps we will even agree that nobody is leading the world 
anymore. 

More seriously, since I am not a world traveler and know 
very little about Boris Pasternak, Miloyan Djilas, Francoise 
Sagan, or the principal writers in other nations, 1 must point 
out that whatever I say is meant to apply only to U. S. writers. 
And I do not presume to tell them what to believe, what to 
write about, or how to write about what they do believe. I 
claim only to have been a student of this society as long as any 
other 44-year-old man. 

The real challenge to a writer, I think, is not so much to go 
places in the world, as it is to study what is close at hand, 
so that he can see clearly, through intensive and extensive 
study, and can help others to understand what is happening, 
what can be done about it, #f anything can be done about it. In 
my view, the most challenging place for a writer to work is 
not in New York, or Paris, or Rome, but right in his own 
home town, in familiar environs, where he already has a body 
of knowledge, built up by experience. 

It is not necessary for me to travel over the world to learn 
that crime is increasing four times as fast as the U. S. popu- 
lation. All I have to do to know that is to read the semi-annual 
uniform crime reports, issued each six months by J. Edgar 
You-Know-Whom. It is a startling fact. Crime is increasing 
four times as fast as our population. This means that an in- 
creasing number of persons either are not being taught proper- 
ly how to live in this civilization or cannot catch on to what 
they are being taught. In either case, their lives are bound in 
shallows and in miseries. They crack up. They throw in the 
sponge. They do things that cause society to label them crim- 
inals. Society loses their best contributions, unless the best 
thing they know how to do is break up big stones into little 
stones. 

It is not necessary for me to travel into all parts of the 
world—or into space—to learn that right now, this very night, 
we have a shortage of 140,000 classrooms in the United States 
and a shortage of 200,000 teachers. Millions of students are in 
schools little more than dumps or firetraps. Millions of them 
can go to school only part-time. Perhaps a little thinking 
would show us that there is a correlation between our burgeon- 
ing crime rate and our lack of attention to our educational 
needs. But I do not have to travel far to get the facts. I need 
go no farther than the U. S. Office of Education to learn these 
facts. They are awesome facts, too, about a nation which 
boasts that it is the richest on the face of the earth. The facts 
are even more awesome when we realize that next year, the 
need will be greater, and that the need constantly grows, rather 
than diminishes, while our “leaders”"—and I mean our political 
leaders—do nothing about it, or less than nothing, on a na- 
tional level. 

I do not know how you felt, but I was humiliated and 
ashamed when Nikita Khrushchev recently told us, face to 
face, that Soviet Russia is graduating more than three times 
as many engineers every year as the United States. I wasn’t 
angry with 4im. And I wasn’t humiliated and ashamed be- 
cause he said it. | was humiliated and ashamed because it is 
the truth—because it is a sure sign that we are not making 
the progress we can make, and we ought to make, in meeting 
the challenges of this period. 

I am an avid student of statistics. I consider that honest 
statistics may be used to measure the temperature of a society, 
just as a thermometer is used to measure the temperature of a 
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person with fever. As I have studied the statistics on this 
society through the years, I can tell you that I have run across 
a lot of facts. When I view these facts in focus—in relation 
to other known facts about this civilization—I feel very deeply 
and keenly that there is something terribly cockeyed about our 
society these days. It becomes more and more obvious to me 
that very few people are thinking of the future, although, as 
Ket Kettering said, we should all be concerned about the 
future because we are going to have to spend the rest of our 
lives there. 

As you know, I work in Washington. If there is any place 
on this continent where a great number of persons should be 
giving thought to the future, it ought to be in Washington. | 
can tell you that it is not so. This country—and, of course, 
whatever I say is based on the statistics, mot on political con- 
siderations—is mot making anything like the progress it must 
make, if we are merely to keep up with our expanding needs. 
Our “leaders”—and I use the word in quotes—think only of 
today, apparently seldom considering tomorrow and all the 
tomorrows to come. If writers cannot be stimulated to see 
the problems that are building up, and to alert the people and 
the politicians to those problems, I assure you that we will 
have a much harder row to hoe in 1965 than we are having 
today. Our population is expanding by leaps and bounds. 
Technologically speaking, we are making enormous progress. 
But sociologically speaking, and crimsinologscally speaking, and 
economically speaking, we are falling farther and farther 
behind. 

If we agree that man has been on earth for 50,000 years—a 
guess, of course, but that is what the anthropologists surmise 
is the time, generally speaking—then we can agree that man 
could travel 35 miles an hour for 49,850 of those years. Thirty- 
five miles an hour is about the speed of a fast horse. Some- 
thing over a hundred years ago, man pierced the oat barrier. 
A race between a horse and a locomotive took place in Eng- 
land, and the locomotive won. It went almost 40 miles an hour. 

Between the time of that event, and 1945, men became able 
to travel, on land, up to 200 or even 300 miles per hour, under 
various special conditions. Then came the airplane. At first, 
ic went 40 to 50 miles an hour. Then 100. Then 200 miles 
rer hour. Finally, after 49,985 years, man crashed through the 
sound barrier. Only a few years ago, the fastest speed achieved 
by one of our pilots was 1,500 miles per hour. But the fastest 
of those plane speeds is the slowest of the new breed of 
rockets. As we know, they travel 10,000 and 15,000 miles an 
hour. Sooner or later, a man undoubtedly will survive in one 
of those flights and we will be in a new era entirely. 

Yet, we are still going along with the same day by day 
problems. Nobody yet has come up with a plan that will help 
mothers to spend less time at their jobs and more time with 
their children. If there is any substitute for the loving care of a 
mother for her child, in its formative years, I never heard of 
it. I don’t think there is a substitute. Yet, year by year, the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor boasts—actually 
boasts, mind you—of how many mothers have been able to 
get jobs in business and industry. In my view, this is not 
something to boast about. It is something to be ashamed of. 
The mere fact that a man cannot, in this modern civilization, 
im most instances, earn enough money to support his family, 
as he could 40 and 50 years ago, thus leaving the mother at 
home to train and prepare the children, is a cause for shame, in 
my opinion. Maybe I am wrong. In any case, it is something 
to think about before we start boasting about tearing up the 
American home. 

A very real challenge to the writer today is to help the 
public to separate the reality of each thing from what #?’s 
called. \f the people could be helped in this way, they could 
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reject the propaganda and see the reality and make better de- 
cisions—better economic decisions, better moral decisions, 
better political decisions. This challenge applies, as ! have 
noted, to all individuals. And it applies to every phase of our 
lives, whether it relates to a professor, a candidate for Pres- 
ident, an insurance policy, a banker, or a service station man. 

We are, to put it mildly, the most overly-lied-to people on 
the face of the earth. 1 am not saying that when other nations 
reach our state of civilization—-or “snivelization” as Herman 
Melville called it—they will not be lied to as much as our 
people now are, but since we have reached the heights of 
civilization—or “snivelization”"—I think you will agree with 
me that separating the reality, from what i#’s called, is not 
an easy task. 

You drive into a strange service station. Your car has a 
knock. You are not a mechanic. You are just a plain ordinary 
U. S. Joe. The mechanic is not just a mechanic. He is a man 
in business who has a wife and children and needs all the 
money he can get. He looks under the hood, and he becomes 
more than a mechanic. He becomes a salesman. He looks up. 
His brow is puckered. Is he suffering from a cardiac? Not at 
all. It is not 4e who should be worried, but you. You need 
a new differential, a new filter, a new fan belt, two new brake 
linings, and numerous other things. It’s a miracle—to him— 
that you ever could even get to his station. But, if you have 
any money, thank God you made it to his place! 

Not long ago, I stopped in a strange service station to have 
a squeaky sound investigated on one of my car's wheels. After 
10 minutes, the mechanic—who is a man working on a com- 
mission for the hustler who runs the station—told me solemn- 
ly: “Your brake drums all need replacing and your brakes 
need relining.” 

“How much will that cost?” I inquired. 

After doing some serious figuring, he said: “$97.00.” 

“That's odd,” I said. “I just had the brakes relined downtown 
yesterday.” 

“Too bad,” he said. “Your drums are the cause of it.” 

Rather than having the job done, I drove back to the place 
where I had had the brakes relined. I had been trading there 
for some years and had confidence in the owner, who was a 
personal friend. He examined my drums and linings, and 
said: 

“Here’s the trouble.” He adjusted one of the drums and | 
asked him if the thing were okay. 

“Sure,” he said, and it was true. I had no more trouble 
with my brakes. 

When I drove by the first station—the one where I was to 
be charged almost $100—I took down its name. It was the 
“Fair Deal Service Station.” I might add that I noticed a 
sign on the wall, when I was in it originally, proclaiming that 
it was a member in good standing of the Better Business 
Bureau. 

I thought, as I drove home, what old John D. Rockefeller’s 
father had said. John D.’s father was a patent medicine sales- 
man. He was not a rich man, but he taught his son how to 
get rich in a grasping society, where riches, as everyone knows, 
counts for everything. 

“I cheat my sons every chance I get,” he once told an inter- 
viewer. “It made ‘em hard, but it made ‘em sharp.” 

Yes, we live in a sharp civilization. The difficulty is that 
it is almost impossible to build softness, and love and mutual 
respect into a civilization where everyone—or almost everyone 
— is trying to be like fish, and to eat up the smaller fish. Men 
can be as cruel and heartless as the tropical fish that strip the 
other animals clean of their flesh in a twinkling. But men 
have something that fish do not have—a well-developed brain. 
We have made some progress toward developing strategems 
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by which we bring some softness into this sharpness which 
we call “legal competition.” But I submit that any writer— 
with any conscience and any feeling toward other human 
beings—who looks around him, with even 20-40 vision, can 
see many ways in which to make clear the reality in this 
civilization from what #t’s called. 

Take a simple matter of interest rates. You see a sign— 
“Borrow Up To $1000—Three Per Cent Interest.” Three per 
cent a what? Three per cent a week? Three per cent a month? 
Three per cent per annum—a year? And on what terms? 
Must the money be paid back month by month? If so, the 
borrower does not have the wse of that which he has paid 
back. So, on the old fashioned use of money basis—the way 
interest was computed way back in the Neanderthal period 
when I was a little boy—the three per cent, advertised interest, 
becomes 100 per cent per year on the use of money basis. It 
actually runs more than 100 per cent interest, counting the 
fictitiously-high insurance which a borrower must buy, to 
negotiate the three per cent loan. 

The reality versus what it’s called. 

You and I can use figures. We can add, multiply, divide and 
subtract. We can compute interest. But millions upon millions 
of persons cannot. So, we can be like old John D. and be sharp. 
But is this honest—to know something and not to spread the 
word, so that others might be as smart as we are? I am not 
answering the question. I am asking it. 

One time, a 14-year-old high school boy was visiting Wash- 
ington, with a friend. The two boys came to Capitol Hill to 
see their Senator. By some strange chance, they came into an 
office adjacent to the Senator's office and inquired as to where 
he was. I wondered how they had gotten through several 
outer offices, but figured that they were friends of the Senator. 
I said: “He is at a committee meeting right now, I suppose.” 

“What are you doing?” the 14-year-old asked, with char- 
acteristic curiosity. I could have said, “None of your business,” 
and would have been well within my rights. Or I could have 
said that I was writing a letter to my mother. But I spoke 
with my usual frankness. 

“I'm working hard on a speech the Senator is going to de- 
liver at noon,” I said. “If you want to go over to see him 
deliver it, I can tell you how to get there when it's time.” 

The boy screwed up his face in a most puzzling fashion. At 
first, I thought he was going to laugh. And then I thought he 
was going to cry. But he did neither. He just kept his face in a 
contorted manner, showing his bewilderment. Obviously, he 
was thinking. Then he asked me the $64 question: 

“Is everything a fake?” 

Because I have sons of my own, I took the question seriously. 
I didn’t want this boy—who apparently was most intelligent, 
in my view—to tell people 40 years from now that Larston 
Farrar had dodged a penetrating question, even if only he, his 
friend and Larston Farrar had heard it. 

“No,” I replied. “Everything isn’t a fake. And everybody 
isn’t a fake. Merely because you have been reared to believe 
that something is true that isn’t true, and can’t be true, you 
need not be disappointed when you find out that the real 
picture is not the picture which has been sketched for you 
in abbreviated form. 

“The average person thinks he knows a great deal about the 
American form of government. He has a right to think what 
he pleases, but he also can be dead wrong, although he may 
teach his children in the belief that he is right. In relation to 
politics, there are many fake things, and many fakes. But it is 
not fakery for a busy politician to ask someone else to write 
a speech for him. 

“The Senator knows how to type, but it is not fakery for 
him to sign letters that he didn’t type, or maybe didn’t even 
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dictate, since he gets several thousand letters some weeks. He 
has to be in committee meeting, or he should be there, if he 
is conscientious. He must attend sessions of the Senate, or he 
should, if he is a good Senator. Whether or not he writes his 
own speeches is no sign he 4s, or is mot, a fake. Writing a 
speech is a professional task, like taking dictation, or running 
a robotyper, or doing any other task that the Senator must 
have done. When he reads it, okays it, and delivers it, it is 
not my speech, but Ais. It becomes a part of the public view 
of him. It is no more fakery for him to use a ghost-writer than 
it is for him to use a toupee, if he wishes. The only people who 
are fooled are those who are so naive that they do not think 
things through in the first place. The demands made on a 
typical Senator’s time are incalculable. If we were to have 
100-hour days, he could never do half the things that he 
ought to do. He must have expert assistance. 

“The way for you to quit thinking things are a fake is to 
slough off all the old wives’ tales you have heard back in 
Colorado, or Ohio, or wherever you are from, and to approach 
each subject as if it were new to you. Your idea should be 
not to praise it or to condemn it, as a subject, but to learn 
everything you can about it. Then, you will see that some 
things are real, and some things are fake, and that it is up to 
you to distinguish between the real and the fake.” 

I submit to you, as a writer, or potential writer, or wouldbe 
writer, that one of the great challenges facing us, as writers, 
is to help the people to distinguish between the real and the 
fake. Let us not tell them that there is no reality. But let us 
not tell them that there is no fakery, either, for in either 
case we would be misleading them. James Branch Cabell said: 
“The optimist proclaims that this is the best of all possible 
worlds; the pessimist fears that this is true.” 

The writer must learn to be neither an optimist nor a 
pessimist, but a realist. The more he develops his love for 
realism, the more clearly he can see the points that he must 
see to write—to teach—and to lead the people. 

Our writers face the challenge of making swift communica- 
tions work. We boast of our swift communications. A plane 
crash at LaGuardia Field brings out hundreds of reporters. In 
an hour, you can see people burning to death on TV. This 
isn’t exactly what I mean by transmitting knowledge, cr by 
making swift communications work. 

April, 1865, Robert E. Lee surrendered to General Ulysses 
S. Grant at Appomattox. Appomattox Courthouse is 95 
miles west of Richmond, Va., which is about 100 miles from 
Washington. I have been to all three places. What was the 
intrinsic message—legal, philosophic, social and economic— 
sent out to all the world from Appomattox? It is a very simple 
message. The message was that federal power is predominant 
to state power, in our system of government, and that the 
union is stronger than any one of the states. The message was 
that federal law, when it is interpreted by the Supreme Court 
to be in line with our written Constitution, is superior to state 
law. It over-rides the state law and must prevail, as it will 
prevail, if all the power of the federal government, which is 
enormous, must be brought to bear to see that it prevails. Lee 
felt the power of that federal government in 1865. He knew 
that federal power was superior to the power of not just one 
state, but al] the states that had joined in the rebellion. He felt 
the full force of that power, and he surrendered. 

Yet, speaking of communications, how long did it take for 
the message of Appomattox really to permeate the people of 
Virginia, to get to the State House at Richmond, Va., where 
the Governor sits? Almost exactly 92 years. In the Spring 
of 1958, despite the processions and protestations of ignorant 
people and the spasms of prejudice and hatred of learning a 
new truth on the part of many Virginians, the Governor of 
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Virginia actually had the temerity to tell his people that 
federal law is predominant to Virginia’s own laws and that 
“massive resistance” to federal law would prove to be as 
hopeless, as futile, yes, as senseless, as Lee’s futile, hopeless and 
senseless effort to prolong the Confederacy. 

Now, Fairfax Courthouse, Va., is not even 100 miles from 
Washington. It is four miles away from my home. Fairfax 
Courthouse is within 20 miles of the Supreme Court Building. 
As we have seen, 94 years ago, Lee surrendered. He got the 
message. But 94 years later, the message of Appomattox has 
not permeated Fairfax Courthouse. The Supreme Court ruled 
five years ago on schools, and even before that on the rights 
of all individuals to use public facilities, including public build- 
ings. Yet, the Commonwealth Attorney of Fairfax County re- 
cently ruled that a colored dairy farmer, who also lives near my 
home could not use the public facilities in the basement of the 
courthouse for eating purposes, but must go to separate facili- 
ties provided nearby, in greatly restricted quarters. The man, 
who had been impaneled to serve on a jury, refused, and was 
excused from jury duty. 

Another challenge facing writers is to help this generation 
unlearn much that it has learned, and to relearn some old 
valid truths that our fathers and forefathers knew well. It is 
particularly essential that our writers, and our future writers, 
unlearn many of the “truths” that are pounded into them in 
a faulty educational system, and to relearn some of the valid 
truths which come to us from al! human experience. 

For one thing, it seems to me, there is a vast need for all 
of us to relearn the difference between the general and the 
specific. Just what do I mean by this? 

I say the word—"“Judge.” It conjures up a vision in your 
mind of a learned man, who likely reads Spinoza or Kant in 
his spare time, one who is the soul of virtue. That is the 
general. But the specific is vastly different. The McClellan 
Committee—purely by coincidence, I am sure, since it tried 
to stay strictly on labor leaders, although it was formed to 
investigate corruption in both labor amd management—un- 
covered several specific cases of judges who had been paid 
off. I have nothing against judges, although my father-in-law 
was a judge. But in my short lifetime—in which I have not 
gone many places—I have known judges who were sorts. I 
have known judges who were wife-beaters. I have known 
judges who were craven. I have known judges who could 
hardly read, and yet were fawned upon by the lawyers in 
that particular jurisdiction. All kinds of judges. What is a 
judge? A judge is what he is, depending upon who the 
judge is. There is no generality you can teach honestly about 
judges. Yet, millions of persons are reared—as I was reared— 
being taught that whenever a judge speaks, it is honest justice 
talking, giving honest opinions. 

Take the word “doctor.” I have had lawyers tell me that 
doctors are so highly respected it is difficult to get a judge to 
render any kind of fair judgment against them. The public 
just doesn’t like it. The word “physician” may mean some- 
thing to you, but it means very little to me. If you say, “Dr. 
Jones,” and he is an honest, reliable physician, and I happen to 
know that he studies to keep abreast, than I know what you 
mean by Dr. Jones. 

Or take the word “lawyer.” I have heard people say, “He 
is a lawyer, therefore he must be honest.” I would look at the 
speaker to see whether or not he was being satirical, or was 
smiling. But he would have a straight face. Does the word 
“lawyer” conjure up honesty to you? Then, I am glad, for your 
experience with lawyers has been vastly different from what 
mine has been. In New England they pronounce the word 
“lawyer,” as if it should be spelled “liar,” and my experience 
indicates that they have unusual perception in New England. 
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I could regale you with stories about lawyers for the next 
two hours. Lawyers who were good men, lawyers who were 
ignorant men, lawyers who were lustful and greedy, and 
lawyers who were so dishonest that, I am sure, they would 
not even trust their own wives to go over their books. 

Words cause us to jump to conclusions. They shouldn't. 
Individuals must learn that everything is individual, in human 
relations, and that merely because a person is courteous to 99 
persons doesn’t mean he can’t be a crook to the 100th. 

What I have said, I assure you, is not directed against the 
various professions I have mentioned—judges, doctors, law- 
yers. You can apply the same reasoning to Methodists, Baptists, 
Democrats, Republicans, self-styled religious people of any 
kind, or self-styled irreligious people. In other words, we 
writers must learn to describe our characters—both in our fact 
stories and in our fiction stories—by their individual quality, 
not by generalizing about their religious protestations, their 
affiliations, or any other factor that may be, and frequently is, 
completely artificial, put on, no more honest than the sign on 
the service station, “The Fair Deal Service Station.” If we 
could teach the millions that there is a vast gulf separating 
what a politician says, and how he votes on key issues, we 
would be doing our people a great service. I have often re- 
marked, in Washington, that nothing is what it és, but what 
it’s called. 1 am thinking now of a Senator who is called a 
“sober, religious man.” He is known all over the nation as a 
a devout man. I saw him reeling drunk not too long ago, 
and mentioned it to one of his friends. He shook his head: 
“I am a young man, not as old as you, but I am not so young 
that I have not learned to believe that anything can be true 
in this town.” He was referring to Washington. 

Here is a statement from a prominent lawyer telling of how 
vicious a union closed shop is. Yet, this man—if he is a mem- 
ber of a bar association—is a member of one of the greatest 
closed shops in all history. In fact, this civilization is made up 
of groups whose members are in closed shops. I long since 
believed that everybody—or virtually everybody—has his closed 
shop. To be a preacher, in any except some scattered con- 
gregations, a man must go through all the incantations or gy- 
rations demanded of this or that church hierarchy, Catholic, 
Protestant, or Jewish. He has to meet certain alleged standards. 


Then, there are the people who think that because a man 
is a preacher, he is ipso facto, honest reliable in all his dealings. 
I never lived in a more termite-ridden house in my life than 
one I rented from a Presbyterian minister, who assured me it 
was going to be the easiest house in the world to live in and 
to care for. 

Another bromide that goes the rounds is about writers; 

“He is a writer—therefore he is crazy.” 

I deny that. Some writers are crazy. Others are sane. Some 
wll go crazy. Others will go into real estate or some other 
sensible business. 

Believe me, calling a man a thinking man doesn't make him 
think! 

Labeling a company the Fair Deal Service Station doesn’t 
guarantee you, or anyone else, that a customer can get a Fair 
Deal there. 

Calling a politician “Honest Tom,” or “Lovable Lyndon,” or 
‘Energetic Estes,” doesn’t put morals in his actions, blood in 
his veins in regard to serving the people instead of the in- 
terests, or Geritol in his blood to make him work harder for 
the people. 

We writers have an awesome responsibility to spread light 
instead of darkness. There is nothing automatic about the 
spread of truth. A lie will travel faster than the truth, and stick 
in more minds, most of the time. We must believe that, and 
act on it, otherwise we will not meet the challenge. 
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We are going through a frightening period of retreat from 
knowledge. Groups are springing up all over the place to 
restrict the reading matter to be made available to the public. 
They seem to think that reading is a principal factor in 
causing our troubles in crime, and in other fields. My judg- 
ment is just the opposite. I think the problem is to get more 
people to read, not to restrict the literature that is available to 
those who can read. The real misfits in this society are not 
the people who have read Lady Chatterley’s Lover, The Sins of 
Sandra Shaw, God's Little Acre, or other allegedly salacious 
and spicy books. In all likelihood, the people who have read 
these books are more aware of what is going on around them, 
and are better prepared to cope with this weird society. The 
real misfits in this society are people who read little or nothing, 
besides the newspaper comics page. The greatest danger in a 
book is not that it is filthy, but that it is gibberish—and many 
books that are filled with gibberish would be approved by our 
learned Postmaster General, I know. 

Writers must be in the forefront fighting all kinds of censor- 
ship groups, in my judgment, for, in essence, these groups, 
whether their members realize it or not, are dedicated to keep- 
ing certain facts from man. The American people spent three 
times as much money on alcoholic beverages in 1958 as they 
did for newspapers, magazines and books. The writer must 
be dedicated to getting more facts to man—all kinds of facts, 
in every kind of presentation that makes for more knowledge, 
more light, more understanding. 

Whose responsibility is it to teach the people these things so 
that they will be honestly led? Do you think that the American 
Medical Association is going to warn you that some doctors 
are over-charging for little or no services? Do you think that 
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the American Bar Association is going to tell you that merely 
because a man belongs to a bar association, he is not neces- 
sarily honest and reliable and trustworthy? If you think this, 
then I don’t think you are ready to be a reporter, or a writer, 
yet, in this weird civilization. Do you think that an education- 
al system that is dominated in most areas, by small-minded 
people who are anxious to perpetuate many fictions about this 
society, is going to teach people that they are being horn- 
swoggled in virtually every phase of their lives today? Do you 
think that the American Bankers’ Association is going to tell 
you about how many billions the banks have made—and how 
subtly they have done it—as a result of the current adminis- 
tration’s “flexible interest rate” policy? No, my fellow-writers, 
if the people learn of the facts about these things—and in a 
way as to understand the facts—it must be through writers. 
Nobody else is as free as the writer. No one else has the 
time to ferret out the facts. No one else has the time to give 
to the contemplation of many facts, so as to see the whole 
picture clearly. Everybody else is running around, specializing, 
trying to keep up with the Joneses, going into debt for another 
car, or trying to catch all the early and late TV shows. That 
leaves just a few writers, who must, if anybody is going to do 
it, meet the challenges of this period and come out with some 
valid answers that make sense, in the context of what is true, 
not what #t’s called. 

I am reminded of the story of the photographer who was 
angling for a better picture of an after-dinner speaker. The 
master of ceremonies called out: “The speaker does not want 
to be photographed while talking. Shoot him before he starts 
talking.” If I do not sit down, I’m afraid you will be wishing 
someone had shot me before I started. I thank you. 


The Three Faces Of Evil 


NEED FOR COORDINATING THE LOCAL AND NATIONAL REMEDIES 


By MALCOLM R. WILKEY, Assistant Attorney General of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 


Delivered before the New England Citizens’ Crime Commission, Boston, Massachusetts, November 5, 1959 


of the New England Crime Commission symbolizes your 

permanent resolve to wage an unceasing battle against 
crime in all forms. It is an honor for me to be invited to be 
with you on this occasion—an occasion auspicious for the 
forces of good, foreboding for the minions of evil. 

Tonight let us scrutinize closely the three faces of evil: 
betting, booze, and brothels. These we have had with us a 
long time in one form or another, but the pattern of crime 
today gives them a new and sharper significance. 

The whole organization of American social and economic 
life has become more varied, more complicated. Even in sport, 
we no longer have simple formations—in football we have 
the wing T, the split T, the double wing T, the spread, the 
multiple offense. So has organized crime become more sophis- 
ticated in its ways of extracting profits from illicit sources. 
When it is contained on one salient, it is likely to redouble 
its efforts in another direction. 

Another factor making nationwide control difficult is the 
constitutional division of powers between the federal govern- 
ment and the states. The basic police power against crime is 
in the states. The federal government, in spite of its vastness, 
must often execute an oblique march in its offensive against 
large-scale criminality. Aside from penal sanctions to protect 
those governmental activities peculiarly federal in nature, the 
national government usually must strike at the beasts of prey in 
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our society by exerting its power to control interstate com- 
merce or by use of the taxing power. 

The underworld apparatus that we face today cannot be 
destroyed unless there is an aroused and alert citizenry to fight 
the battle on the local scene. The federal government can 
greatly reinforce the efforts of local groups, but it cannot 
carry the entire burden. The 31,328 criminal cases filed by 
the federal government last year in all parts of the land, while 
an impressive figure, could not alone be a decisive attack 
against organized criminal enterprise. 

My desire to talk about betting, booze, and brothels is 
motivated not merely by the fact that they are colorful, but 
because they illustrate pointedly the need for coordinating the 
local and national remedies for these age-old problems, made 
much more acutely dangerous now. 

And why is there a greater public danger now in such 
operations than ever before? It is the inter-connection and 
linkage of organized crime. Modern syndicate operations 
spread their risks by investing large sums in a variety of 
enterprises: liquor, narcotics, gambling, fraudulent businesses, 
and a number of other rackets. The tainted cash profits from 
an illegal liquor or gambling operation can be reinvested, 
turned over rapidly, withdrawn, placed into dissimilar ventures, 
and continuously parlayed into an increasing fortune, all de- 
pending upon the business outlook at the moment. 

What is the source of this money which feeds the roots 
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of syndicated crime? The source is the most tolerated of crimes 
—wagering. Syndicated wagering which grosses untold mil- 
lions daily—almost all of it in untraceable cash. 

Wagering has existed since Biblical times and it exists in 
as many forms as the ingenuity of man can devise. Big time 
syndicated gambling, however, is confined primarily to book- 
making—that is, the acceptance of bets on sporting events,— 
and lottery in its most vicious form—the numbers racket. 

The regulation and control of gambling activity is, as it must 
be, a responsibility of local government. Every state but one has 
laws which prohibit these forms of gambling and Nevada, 
which permits such gambling, surrounds it with strict regula- 
tion and control. Effective control of gambling in any area 
depends entirely upon the degree of enforcement which is 
given to local gambling legislation. Where such laws are 
strictly and vigorously enforced, gambling does not flourish. 
Where local enforcement is lax, gambling takes root and its 
overlords soon insinuate themselves into all local rackets and 
other enterprises, legal and illicit, tainting all they touch with 
violence and corruption. 

The entry of the federal government into the gambling 
field of law enforcement is of comparatively recent origin. 
The findings of the Kefauver Committee demonstrated that 
firmly-entrenched professional gamblers were making daily 
drains on the economy of the nation. The entry of the federal 
government was accomplished through the tax power. Al- 
though prohibited in virtually every state, constitutionally the 
federal government cannot and does not prohibit gambling 
as such. 

In 1951, however, the Congress enacted three major pro- 
visions in the Internal Revenue Law aimed at curbing the 
activity of syndivated gamblers. First, they required that per- 
sons engaged in accepting wagers, with certain exceptions 
(pari-mutuels, coin-operated devices, etc.), register with the 
District Director of Internal Revenue. These registration lists 
were open to the public and thus, theoretically at least, 
everyone who registered would thereby make himself known 
to local police officials. Second, all such persons were required 
to pay a wagering occupational tax of $50.00 per year. Finally, 
wagers themselves were made subject to a ten percent gross 
excise tax. Failure to pay either tax is a misdemeanor. Wilful 
evasion of either tax is a felony. 

This Act has, since its enactment, been a major weapon in 
dealing with the gambling fraternity but it has not brought 
gambling activity to a screeching halt. Our professional gam- 
blers do not lack ingenuity. When a local law prohibited the 
recording of bets, they took memory courses and memorized 
the bets placed with them. When they learned that the courts 
will require evidence of their betting notations, they made 
their notations on walls of buildings so that they could not 
be easily removed, and one enterprising bookmaker had his 
phone installed in the bathroom and recorded his bets on the 
enameled surface of the bathtub where they could be quickly 
erased in an emergency. Another group in a southern city 
installed their own telephone system, hooking up their various 


betting rooms. They escaped detection for many months by the . 


simple expedient of running the line along the phone com- 
pany’s poles. 

Nor is the law perfect. Its greatest defect, I think, is that 
it does not apply to all persons engaged in the wagering 
business but only to those who accept bets or who write 
bets. Runners, clerks, etc., are not subject to the Act and it 
takes little imagination to realize that in the absence of direct 
evidence of acceptance of a bet, the claim of being a mere 
runner or clerk is not easily refuted. 

On the whole, however, while these measures can be im- 
proved and strengthened, given cooperation and intelligent 
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implementation they are effective weapons in the fight against 
syndicated gambling. How effective can be demonstrated by 
the following case history. 

In 1956 the Winnepeg, Canada, police arrested two men 
who were charged with violation of the Canadian Gambling 
statutes. Each entered a plea of guilty and was fined $10,000. 
These men were known to the police in both countries and 
were known to be residents of Chicago. Strangely enough, 
one of them, Jules Horwick, gave a Terre Haute, Indiana, 
address. This peculiar fact was reported to the Internal 
Revenue Service of the Treasury Department. Horwick and 
his partner, Leo Shaffer, were believed to set the “line” in 
football gambling for bookmakers in both the United States 
and Canada. 

Prior to the start of the 1958 football season an Internal 
Revenue agent visited Terre Haute. The address supplied by 
the Winnepeg police proved to be fictitious, but diligent in- 
vestigative work found the two suspects in Terre Haute, and 
in addition, rwin Gordon, Philip Share and James Tamer, all 
well known bookmakers from various parts of the country. 
These five in combination with three local gamblers had 
established headquarters over a restaurant on the main street 
oi the city. They spent the major part of the day, seven days 
a week, in this headquarters, whose entrance was always locked. 
Eight phones had been installed on the premises and in a 
period of ten weeks over 5,000 collect toll calls were received. 
The persons making these calls were well known gambling 
figures, both bookmakers and bettors. 


After the place was raided the entire picture came into 
view. At the opening of the football season big time bettors 
and bookmakers all over the country were contacted and noti- 
fied of the syndicate’s phone numbers—all calls to be made 
collect. Bookmakers were offered a “line service” for $75 a 
month and were invited to lay off their larger bets. The syndi- 
cate had agents in Los Angeles, Las Vegas, Chicago, New York, 
Miami and Montreal. In the ten weeks the syndicate operated 
they booked a minimum total of $3,263,000 worth of bets on 
which no tax was paid. 

The members of the conspiracy were brought to trial this 
past summer, each was convicted, each was sentenced to five 
years imprisonment and a $50,000 fine. The government is 
also attempting to collect over $480,000 in unpaid taxes. 
The apprehension of these criminals was a major victory in 
this struggle, for they represented the very top in syndicated 
football betting on this continent. But let us not be deluded 
that these convictions have put an end to betting of this type. 
Another syndicate has or soon will take the place of the one 
destroyed. The faster either federal or local law enforcement 
discovers and destroys the new replacement, the fewer dollars 
will pass into the control of organized crime. 

The problem is even more acute in policy betting, a form 
of gambling whose traces are found almost everywhere. Bets 
are placed with local storekeepers, pool hall operators, pan- 
handlers, etc. They are collected by runners who bring the 
slips and money to collection points, from which they are 
taken by another set of runners to the operation headquarters. 
Apprehension of the top men in these extremely well con- 
cealed operations is possible only as a result of painstaking, 
protracted observation and investigation. While policy betting 
operates on nickels and dimes with a low overhead, its “take” 
is unquestionably far in excess of that of all other forms of 
gambling combined. The potential for evil in this concentra- 
tion of illicit millions in the hands of these racketeers and 
hoodlums is terrifying. 

Now let us turn to moonshiners and madams, two subjects 
that are far more commercial than romantic. Let us not sup- 
pose that with the repeal of prohibition the problems of 
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liquor law enforcement were reduced to the comic strip pro- 
portions of some mountain moonshiners resisting the efforts 
of a handful of “revenooers.” The problems connected with 
beverage alcohol illustrate very clearly different types of or- 
ganized criminal activity and the relationship between federal 
and local law enforcement. 

The repeal of prohibition gave the states complete jurisdic- 
tion to regulate the flow of liquor within their borders. State 
cortrol systems are varied, but the net effect is that no intoxi- 
cating liquor can be produced or sold anywhere in the United 
States except in conformity with state law. Thus, the states 
have basic authority over its production, sale, and purchase. 

The federal government exercises its control through the 
tax power. This power as applied to alcohol is used not only 
to assist in the usual social aims of combating the evils of 
alcoholism, and promoting public health and public order, but, 
in addition, is one of the federal government's chief sources 
of revenue; for the fiscal year 1959 this source of revenue 
produced in excess of three billion dollars. 

Thus, the federal problem is the problem of the production 
of non-tax paid spirits. It is a problem which, since repeal, has 
been virtually eliminated from four fifths of the geographic 
area of the United States. It exists primarily in the southern 
states and the metropolitan areas of the eastern seaboard. The 
south has historically presented difficulties in liquor law en- 
forcement which result largely from the concentration of large 
segments of the population in so-called “dry” or local option 
counties where tax paid spirits are not readily available; from 
public apathy leading to an almost avowed tolerance of the 
“moonshiner” whose illicit operations are traditional; and 
from a preponderance of low-income groups which provides 
the C:mand for cheap spirits. The last factor also explains 
the existence of moonshining activity in the eastern seaboard 
metropolitan areas. 

These moonshining activities are carried on because they 
are profitable. They are big business wherever they are carried 
on and by whomever they are carried on. Large production, 
transportation, and sales facilities must be set up. We have 
no way of accurately estimating the amount of illicit spirits 
produced and distributed in the United States. We do know 
that it must run into the many, many millions of dollars. 
In the past month a weekly news magazine estimated that 
the federal government is defrauded each year of 750 million 
dollars in taxes, and I have heard this same estimate from 
industry officials. 

All too often because of public apathy and tolerance, liquor 
violators reach out to corrupt local law enforcement officers. 
Recently the sheriff of a southern county was indicted as the 
leader of a moonshine conspiracy. The trial of the case 
produced evidence of the operation of illicit stills and sales 
of moonshine with the knowledge, consent and connivance 
of public officials accomplished through payoffs, fixes and 
stand-in arrests. In the end, the sheriff, two deputies, a magis- 
trate and 18 other persons were convicted. 

The metropolitan area moonshiner, being possessed of large 
amounts of cash, is not required, like his southern counterpart, 
to set up in the back woods. He can—and does—set up huge 
distilling plants in factory buildings located in heavy industry 
areas where the characteristic odor of the still is lost and 
adequate sewage facilities are available to carry away the 
spent mash. 

For example, very recently six persons were convicted in 
the Philadelphia area for conspiracy to violate the federal 
liquor laws. The defendants were all well known liquor law 
violators and, without question, were members of an interstate 
illicit alcohol manufacturing and distributing syndicate. They 
started by purchasing two buildings in an old industrial 
development for $3000 cash and a mortgage of $42,000. They 
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put in a new sewer line and erected a three story-high colum- 
nar still having a 32,000 gallon mash capacity, capable of 
producing 1600 proof gallons of alcohol daily. To erect this 
still and to remodel the premises it has been estimated that 
the syndicate expended some $250,000, mostly in cash. They 
operated from December 1956 until they were discovered 
and raided by the Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Division in June 
1958. On their known production the estimated tax loss was 
in excess of $3,900,000. The thing that gives us pause is this: 
we have reason to believe that none of the convicted de- 
fendants was a true leader of the conspiracy and that the still 
was just an auxiliary unit, used only on occasion when the 
syndicate was faced with a shortage elsewhere. 

Such operations are an obvious danger to public health 
and tax revenue. Both federal and local law enforcement 
officers are waging constant battle against these violators. If 
we have not yet wiped out this type of crime we are making 
its commission as difficult and unrewarding as possible. 

In terms of national danger commercialized prostitution 
affords a strong contrast to booze and betting. It serves as a 
good example of what can be done by federal and state 
cooperation. 

Early in the twentieth century it became apparent that 
hoodlums and racketeers were beginning to organize prosti- 
tution to such an extent that they were openly enlisting young 
immigrant girls into the services of the mob. The girls were 
moved from place to place when the vice bosses decided they 
should be moved and they were paid what the overlords of 
crime decided they were worth. 

The repulsiveness of this activity quickly aroused Congress 
and the people and as a result legislation was enacted in 
1910. The Mann Act, as it came to be called, was utilized with 
deadly accuracy from the very beginning and proved to be 
so effective that the racketeers, who had begun to entrench 
themselves, quickly abandoned their white slave enterprises. 
They have never again seriously considered recapturing this 
racket, believing the personal risk too great as compared with 
larger profits in other fields of endeavor. 

In the past five years there has been a steady decrease of 
Mann Act violations. More important, in these past five years, 
although the FBI has shown its customary diligence in gath- 
ering facts and data, there has not been one nationally prom- 
inent racketeer implicated in a white slave prosecution until 
the last few months. As a result of intensified investigation 
and analysis by both the FBI and the United States Attorneys, 
spurred by the organized crime drive, we have secured a series 
of indictments in two districts. 

Action on the local level has had great inhibitory effect in 
taking the profit out of vice. While the federal government 
was striking at the interstate flesh merchants, local groups 
throughout the land were vigorously enforcing state and city 
provisions against pimping and the operation of bawdy houses. 

In part this was a task of public education and exposure of 
local corruption. As people learned that prostitution was often 
the focal point of narcotics traffic and crimes of violence, that 
it entailed economic waste, that it hampered community de- 
velopment, and that its abolition would not bring a greater 
incidence of sex offenses, they began to push for genuine 
reform and enforcement, and in most places they won the 
fight. 

We recognize that these three faces of evil—betting, booze, 
and brothels—are of ancient origin and to some extent in- 
eradicable. But this does not mean that they cannot be reduced 
far below their present level. Nor does it mean that we need 
sit supinely by while the overlords of organized crime reap 
billions in tribute each year. Billions—largely tax free and 
unaccounted for—in the hands of evil men means untold 
corruption in government, frightening power in lawless mob- 
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sters, unlimited competition in ijegitimate business against 
honest men who have no access to illicit cash. 

We must recognize that organized crime is a business, 
strictly lawless to be sure, but still a business run for profit. 
The profit returned must be commensurate with the risk 
involved. If we up the risk by rigid enforcement, by hard 
driving investigations and prosecutions, we will either jail a 
good number of top racketeers or force the more prudent ones 
into other lines of activity. Even if complete elimination of 
these evils is not possible—granting human nature to be what 
it is—still any appreciable reduction in the enormous volume 
of money flowing into the hands of organized crime is that 
much protection for the honest citizen, particularly the honest 
business community. 

This is no mere theory. It is backed by the facts. I have 
already pointed out that heavy penalties plus vigorous en- 
forcement under the Mann Act have almost eliminated the 
income of organized criminal syndicates from interstate prosti- 
tution. Since the passage of the Narcotics Control Act of 1956 
there is considerable evidence of the same trend in narcotics. 
We have information which indicates that some top hoodlums 
have severed their connections with the narcotics traffic and 
forbidden their underlings to touch it. We may have prostitu- 
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tion and the narcotics traffic with us forever in a greatly 
reduced form, but if these vicious trades no longer are ex- 
ploited by organized crime, they will dwindle in size and cease 
to furnish a golden stream of profit to powerful criminal 
syndicates—with all the ancillary evil that brings. 

With vigorous law enforcement, we may expect the same 
success in the drive against gambling and the illicit liquor traf- 
fic. The Department of Justice through its drive on organized 
crime has stepped up the attack on the federal level. Where 
this stepped-up attack has been matched by similar action on 
the local level, the results are invariably encouraging. Un- 
fortunately, local police officers can sometimes show an 
amazing apathy to enforcement of gambling and liquor laws, 
which is, in almost every instance, a reflection of the local 
public's attitude. It is an apathy springing from the failure to 
connect the petty participant with the overlords of crime. 

It is, I think, part of our job to educate the public to the 
real menace inherent in organized syndicated crime in any 
form. Increased local activity, in conjunction with the federal 
government's drive on organized crime, must in the end pre- 
vail against these criminal syndicates, and destroy their 
frightening power to threaten our nation’s morals, econorny, 
and honest political processes. 


The Impact Of A Changing Society 
Upon Youth 


DREAM, THINK AND WORK 
By WILLIAM JIMMERSON HOLLOWAY, College Counselor, North Carolina College, Durham, North Carolina 


Delivered at the J. W. Ligon Junior-Senior High School Student Council Installation Program, Raleigh, North Carolina, 
October 22, 1959 


from this platform. Some of you present now were 
here then. Some of your school mates have gone 
on to college to better equip themselves for useful service. 

Others have taken jobs to help get the world’s work done. 

Still others have joined the armed forces and are serving our 

country in every corner of the world. 

Thirty months is a short time—a mere gasp in the total 
sweep of history. But phenomenal and magnificent changes 
have taken place even in this short span. 

1. The cold war has become more intense. Both major 
powers are amassing the most destructive weapons 
ever known to mankind. Not even the dramatic visit 
of Mr. Khrushchev to our shores has altered the mad 
race for uncontrolled power. And even now—the end 
is not in sight. 

. Critical weaknesses in our entire educational system 
have been exposed. Deficiencies in mathematics, 
science, reading, and spelling have shocked the Ameri- 
can public. And it is the feeling of many of our 
leaders that the programs of studies in American 
schools are not only easier than those of many foreigr 
countries but that these programs are failing to provide 
the vital training essential to our survival as a free 
people. 

3. The people of Africa and Asia under new and dynamic 
leadership are demanding an equal share of the good 

life. And in the past 30 months new names of new 
leaders have become commonplace in the capitals of 
the world. Tom Mboya, Kwame Nkrumah, Sekou 
Toure, Abdul Rahman, ani Sarit Thanarat are symbols 
of a rapidly changing world. For truly, “The old order 
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changeth, yielding place to new, And God fulfills 
himself in many ways.” 

4. Man's initial conquests in outer space have opened 
up many new worlds to conquer. The sending of 
satellites into space was one of the most dramatic 
moments in the history of mankind. It may well be 
that your children will spend their vacations on Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn or Venus. For with so many worlds 
to conquer you and they are destined to do things 
that stagger our imaginations to contemplate. 

Our world is one of danger and challenge. The tremendous 
revolutions of our times, the dramatic changes of our age, 
have altered the relationships of all members of society. The 
old ways of operating no longer are adequate. The tired old 
men who protected the vested interests of the old regimes no 
longer know the answers. The times demand that our best 
minds—young and old—think and work together. And those 
of you who sit in this audience today have responsibilities 
that are real and grave. For youth must recognize that the times 
in which we live are serious ones. And student council mem- 
bers, class officers, and class members alike have important 
roles to play. For under present world conditions all of us will 
be leaders one day and followers the next—with role changing 
an essential prerequisite to survival. 

How then may you meet the challenges wrought by a 
rapidly changing society which have so greatly altered human 
relationships? Let me suggest three things you may do: dream, 
think, and work. 

The mighty barriers to human progress were first pierced 
by the dreams of people who dared to be different. What would 
our world be like today without the dreams of Columbus, 
Copernicus, Newton, the Wright Brothers, Ford, Edison, 
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Pasteur, Nightingale, Carver, and Salk? 

And you can dream too—noble dreams—for they are the 
germs to progress, the little acorns which some day wili spawn 
the mighty oaks. | dare you to dream of a world free trom 
strife, starvation, suffering and sorrow. I dare you to dream 
of interplanetary space travel, of a disease free world, of a 
man’s life span of a thousand years, of freedom with dignity 
for every person on earth. I dare you to dream dreams that are 
fresh and new and vigorous, of worlds beyond these and of 
deeds that have not even entered the thoughts of another's 
mind. 

And once you grasp a noble dream hang on to it. 

“Hold fast your dreams! 

Within your heart 

Keep one still secret spot where dreams may go, 
And, sheltered so, 

May thrive and grow 

Where doubt and fear are not 

O keep a place apart, 

Within your heart, 

For little dreams to go! 

Hold fast—hold fast your dreams!” 

Think! Clear, critical, constructive thinking is one of the 
world’s scarcest commodities. For thoughts must precede the 
deed. Our changing society must have a new task force of 
first rate thinkers who can rapidly produce answers to guaran- 
tee our survivai. 

“Back of the motor’s humming 

Back of the belts that sing, 

Back of the hammer’s drumming, 
Back of the cranes that swing, 
There is the eye which scans them, 
Watching through stress and strain, 
There is the mind which plans them; 
Back of the brawn, the brain.” 

Our world is a world of work. Perhaps the most significant 
impact of a changing society upon youth must be the realiza- 
tion that preparation for assuming one’s place in society can 
only be had by bard work. We have reached the place in our 
development where society can no longer spend millions of 
dollars for beautiful schools and well prepared teachers for 
those who wall not work. Standards of performance are rising 
and excellence in every aspect of man’s endeavor is the key 
to success. The good old days of song and dance and play— 
if they ever existed in schools at all—are gone forever. For 
those who still sing “let the good times roll” will find out 
that theirs is a way of life that leads but to rapid destruction in 
our highly competitive world. These are stern words. But 
why do I utter them? I think that Dr. Charles Malik, United 
Nations General Assembly President, has put his finger on 
the crux of the matter. 

“So long as people seek and lead only a life of ease and 
comfort, so long as they are not swept off their feet by some- 
thing eternal that takes them completely outside their petty 
selves and interests, society will degenerate and the tremendous 
issues facing us will not be met.” 

Let me then urge you to work—not for the sake of working 
—but for the attainment of goals that will make living richer 
and fuller. Let your work lead to new inventions and new 
discoveries in the sciences, in government, in human relations, 
in the arts. Enjoy your work for you are working to attain 
goals far bigger than yourselves. For yours is the privilege of 
living in a glorious age where your dreams, and thoughts 
and labors can usher in a new era in history which might well 
be the grandest and most majestic period in the colorful march 
of mankind along the paths of human progress. 
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